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by beings not ‘unlike ourselves. To the present writer 
no amount of proof in regard to the existence of intelli- 
gence on that planet would add anything to the con- 
viction that the universe is full of intelligence, and that 
there are innumerable inhabited worlds. To suppose 
that this little speck of matter is the only one that is the 
home of intelligence is to accept a theory which, if not 
idiotic in the thinker, would suggest that the power which 
sustains the universe is sensless, unintelligible, and even 
below the level of human idiocy. 


& 


THE occult, the hidden, that which is just out of sight, 
is always fascinating to sensitive people in whom the im- 
magination is active. Every one who is familiar with the 
operations of his own mind and lives much within himself 
knows that he inhabits a haunted house. Of some things 
he is fully conscious, of others he is only half conscious, 
and some things come and go with fitful suggestions, 
sometimes startling for their freshness and value, and 
again merely weird and fanciful. But the verdict of the 
most studious and most highly cultivated thinkers is 
that the most valuable of our mental possessions are those 
which come under the control of reason and judgment. 
The raw material of thought and life abounds within and 
around us, but it has little value until it is worked over 
and wrought into the fabric of character and conduct. 


a 


In the market and the street we have abundant illus- 
tration of the fact that confidence is money, and the lack 
of confidence panic and ruin. Why cannot we apply this 
fact of experience to social and industrial matters? Why 
cannot we unite two things, a steady purpose to bring 
the best principles not only into our lives, but into all 
the social arrangements and business transactions of the 
country, and at the same time keep in mind the fact, of 
which there is abundant illustration, that the majority 
of the people of America are as much in love with right- 
eousness as we are? If we will combine to put down 
every evil thing so far as it comes within our influence 
and power, and create a public opinion against all evil 
things which are beyond our immediate reach, and then, 
as all honest and wholesome workers do, put the most of 
our strength into that which builds up, which increases 
strength, hope, and courage for ourselves and for others, 
we shall straighten crooked ways and make the rough 
places plain; but,if our ideal of virtue is satisfied by 
denouncing evil and foretelling disaster, if we keep saying, 
ruin is impending; our social fabric is rotten; our busi- 
ness is dishonestly conducted; our government is in the 
hands of traitors, then we shall destroy confidence and 
can have a social panic any time we please. 


a 


AN eminent Frenchman, who lived to be one hundred 
years old, gave as his single rule of life: ‘“‘Something of 
everything: not too much of anything.’”’ Something like 
this must be the rule of the editor of a paper likeours. If 
any one will carefully consider the tastes and interests of 
any large congregation of Unitarians, he will readily see 
that all of them cannot be interested in any one line of 
Unitarian thought or activity. If we estimate our church- 
goers at seventy-five thousand, we may reckon at once on 
a considerable proportion that will take no interest in any 
concerted movement outside of their own churches. They 
are liberal, and they are religious; but they prefer to do 
their own thinking and to apply their energies in their 
own way as private individuals. They cannot be coaxed 
or driven into reading about things they do not care for. 
Almost every suggestion that comes to us for the im- 
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provement of our paper is in the interest of some specialty 
and would tend to make more prominent, persons, or- 
ganizations, or interests, which, however worthy, could 
not attract and hold all our readers. Our subscription 
list is not one-half as large as it ought to be, but by ac- 
cepting the suggestions of some of our most earnest 
workers we could promptly reduce that list by one-half. 
Something of everything and not too much of anything 
which may properly appeal to the mind, heart, and con- 
science of men, women, and children, in our Unitarian 
churches and families seems to us to be a safe rule, amply 
justified by a collective editorial experience of eighty-six 
years. 


Public and Private. 


Publicity and privacy are opposed to each other, but 
they are very closely related. For, when that which is 
spoken in the closet is proclaimed upon the house-tops, 
ptivate opinion becomes a public possession. Also when 


that which is printed and read, or spoken and heard, is. 


carried away by the individual, and wrought into his 
private plans and purposes, the publicity given to a 
thought or act may change the consciousness and shape 
the outgoings of the private life. It must be remem- 
bered that there is no merit in publicity. Taken by 
itself, it is nothing but privacy written large and set 
before the eyes of the world. . Two results, however, may 
follow from the publication of that which was private. 
If, in the darkness, men seek to avoid observation because 
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their deeds are evil, then the light of publicity searching - 


them out may put their fellows on guard against them, 
and even make them ashamed of the wickedness they 
were content to commit so long as it was private and 
unknown. Also the good deeds and excellent thoughts 
which have grown in the seclusion of some private life 
or community, being brought out and exhibited, may 
excite the praise of men and cause them to imitate the 
good example. 

When that which comes before the public is worthy of 
consideration, and is correctly described or accurately 
stated, it is for the common advantage of that which we 
call the public to have such information; but publicity 
is not always of service to the public. We greatly over- 
rate the power of the press because we think of it as 


representing some mysterious energy. coming out of the © 


vast bulk of human nature, and shaping the destinies of 
Temporarily, the press has an amazing 
power. It can excite hope or increase despair; it can 
publish the truth or circulate lies; it gives to rumor 
wings, and may, in an evil hour, excite fears and cause 
disastrous panics. As a truth-teller the press has per- 
manent influence; but the truth makes its way slowly, 
is not spectacular, and does not readily lend itself to 
seare-heads and displayed type. 

The truth that is important and fruitful flows down 
from age to age in the traditions of men and in the digni- 
fied forms of literature. That which is new to any 
generation, like the scientific revelations of our own 
times, comes little by little with frequent experiment and 
exposition, making its way slowly against opposition, 
and finally making itself a home in the minds of men to 
find a place among the motives which move the heart 
and the conscience. ~The publicity given to truth does 


‘not especially characterize the press. This comes rather 


through the work of the statesman, the poet, the re- 
former, the preacher, the inspired prophet, who sees and 
proclaims the coming of a better day. 

Opinions, no doubt, are formed by the reading of news- 
papers; but, where they contradict private ju t or 
are opposed to that which one may observe in his daily 
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contact with men and women, these opinions are com- 
monly erroneous and often pernicious. Reading the 
daily news, one may hastily conclude that all men are 
liars or peace-breakers or unfaithful stewards of wealth 
or evil-minded and licentious; but private observation 
atid experience would not lead the members of any 
ordinary community to form such an opinion of their 
fellows. Reading what other men say about social con- 
ditions, one may readily conclude that we are all miser- 
able victims, stewing in the conditions provided for us by 
unscrupulous capitalists and rich adventurers; but he 
who trusts to his private impressions will see about him 
many evidences of comfort, prosperity, and happiness in 
the common life of any American community. 

The boast has been made, with good reason, that cer- 
tain editors and newspapers have it in their power to 
make war or prevent it. Probably the Spanish War was 
brought on in this way. We all remember the delirium 
which preceded its outbreak. Left to themselves in 
their private lives and occupations, American citizens 
would not have banded themselves together to make war 
upon Spain; but, excited by rumors, partly true and 
partly false, and by intemperate denunciations of Spain, 
audiences in theatres and other public places became 
hysterical. A similar attempt has been made in regard 
to Japan. The pulse of the public has been felt to see 
whether it would be profitable to begin a crusade against 
that country. Fortunately private opinion prevailed. 
There were too many level-headed men and women who 
knew that war with Japan would be a crime, to encourage 
the unscrupulous men who worked the organs of the 
public press to go on with their enterprise. But had it 
not been for the bitter memories, to which so many 
people now confess, in regard to the Spanish War, it 
might have been possible to bring on a similar delirium 
which would have led up to a war with Japan. When we 
think of our relations to-day with Spain, and how differ- 
ent our judgment concerning that kingdom is from what 
it was a d6zen years ago, we have an evidence not so 
much of the power of the press, as of the great momentum 
of private opinion when it expresses itself in silent re- 
sistance to the efforts of unscrupulous demagogues. 


The Sack of Jericho. 


One of our readers sends us an earnest request to com- 
ment upon the lesson furnished for Sunday-schools in 
the lesson for October 20 on the capture of Jericho. He 
protests in the name of morals and humanity against 
teaching the children that God could have wrought such 
a miracle as the destruction of that city. Now in this 
lesson, as it lies before us, two things are evident: one, 
that the moral teaching based upon this incident is 
sometimes excellent, and in parts even admirable; the 
other, that the incident itself has lost all real meaning 
for the authors of the Sunday-school lessons, and Jericho 
is regarded merely as a type of evil and evil institutions, 
something like the institution of slavery. The atten- 
tion of the children is diverted from the horrible details 
of the story as it appears in the sixth chapter of Joshua 
and fixed upon certain moral maxims good for our own 
time. 

Once such a story as this would have been used to 
arouse the wrath of Christians against the heathen and 
the infidel. The belief that in the ancient time God in- 
spired and led his chosen people and fought their battles 
for them has nerved the arm and steeled the sword of 
many a Christian warrior. In the comments on the 
capture of the city and what happened afterward the 
real difficulties are adroitly evaded. The injunction that 
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they were to keep none of the booty for themselves, but 
to turn everything into the treasury of the Lord, is 
treated as if it referred merely to the treasure of the city, 
which was to be ravaged and looted. Nocomment is made 
on the command to slay every living thing. Inciden- 
tally a reference is made to ‘‘tainted money” as follows: 
“A man may be kicked and his business may be wicked, 
but his money is good; and, when it is lawfully offered 
to us, we are to takeit.’’ The broader teaching is that we 
are to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and that in all the battles of life we are to seek and accept 
for ourselves no booty or plunder or spoil that is un- 
clean. 

The moral difficulties of the story are avoided, as we 
have said, because, as the story goes, the judgment of the 
Tord was that the city should be accursed, it and all 
that were therein, excepting Rahab, the harlot. When 
“‘the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up into 
the city, every man straight before him, and they took 
the city, and they utterly destroyed all that was in the 
city, both man and woman, young and old, and ox, and 
sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword.’’ Now sup- 
pose this scene were laid in our own time, let us say in 
China. Suppose the Lord had wrought a miracle for the 
allied armies at the time of the Boxer outbreak, and the 
walls of Pekin had fallen flat, and then that the allied 
armies had marched in, each man straight before him, 
putting to the sword every living thing which came in 
his way. This is what was said to have been done in 
the case of Jericho. Is there any Christian church or 
any Christian man to-day that would say that such a 
slaughter in Pekin, even after all the provocation that 
was given by the Chinese, could have been justified ? 
When little by little there came out stories of looting and 
outrage, of crimes committed by individual soldiers of 
the various armies, general indignation was aroused, al- 
though for prudential, diplomatic reasons no one dared 


‘probe too deeply. But such hellish horrors as came 


to light were condemned. 

Happily we have in the Old Testament itself a story 
which shows that even in the ancient time the good name 
of Jehovah was defended and his character vindicated 
when he was supposed to have threatened a similar fate 
for the city of Nineveh. The people of this city were 
heathen, and it was said that in forty days, by de- 
cree of the Almighty, the city was to be overthrown; 
but the people, hearing of their doom, humiliated them- 
selves and repented in sackcloth and ashes, and the Lord 
heard their cry and forgave them and averted the 
penalty. But Jonah, the prophet, who had been the 
herald of Jehovah, the crier who had announced the 
doom of the city, was disappointed and disgusted when 
he found that as a prophet of evil he was to be discredited. 
He was very angry with Jehovah, and told him to his face 
that he had tried to evade the responsibility of announc- 
ing the judgment of the Lord, because, as he said, “‘I 
knew that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow 
to anger, and of great kindness, and repentest thee of 
the evil.” Therefore he begged the Lord to let him die. 
But the answer of the Lord is, ‘‘Should I not spare 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand, and also much 
cattle?” 

Now the case of Nineveh was almost identical with 
that of Jericho, excepting that Jericho had no warning 
and no chance to repent. It was simply a heathen city; 
it stood in the way of the Israelites in their journey to 
the promised land; and the leader of the Lord’s host, 
Jehovah by name, simply swept aside this heathen city, 
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wherein wete men, women, and children, and also much 
cattle, as one would sweep a spider into the fire, without 
pity and without compunction. The writer of the book 
of Jonah tells his story in order to counteract the worse 
than heathenish feeling so unconsciously revealed in the 
book of Joshua and attributed to Jehovah. It will not 
harm children to read these ancient stories if they take 
them as they do tales of border warfare with the Indians; 
but the moment they are taught that these things were 
done by direct command of Jehovah, that they were 
right and just in any age of the world, then, if the child 
believes the teaching, an indelible moral blot has been 
stamped upon his soul which will show itself in later 
years in bigotry, in cruelty, and in a willingness to put 
the heathen to the sword in the name of Christ. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Church Attendance. 


One of the delightful privileges connected with the sec- 
retaryship of the Association is that of giving advice to 
other people which the secretary himself is not obliged 
to follow. He can offer all sorts of excellent prescrip- 
tions to ministers who are settled over individual churches 
and never for a moment feel that he must take his own 
medicine. ‘This is not saying, however, that as a general 
officer he does not also receive a goodly amount of wise 
counsel in return. 

On the basis of this privilege there are a few things 
that may be said about church attendance. With now 
and then an exception every minister is anxious to in- 
crease the size of his congregation, and I have observed 
several methods employed to accomplish this end. Some 
of the methods are effective, and some of them are excellent 
devices to keep people away from church. I have often 
wondered if, when an effort for better church attendance 
is made, the minister has inquired of himself: ‘‘Now if 
Iwerea layman, just how would this appeal affect me? 
Are the statements that it contains and the spirit that it 
conveys of the kind that would make a practical impres- 
sion upon me if I were at liberty to do whatever I pleased 
on Sunday?” Such a question is quite apt to result in 
a reconsideration of any direct, forceful attempt that 
one has made to increase church attendance. 

For instance, there is the Peevish method of approach. 
In this instance the minister adopts the complaining at- 
titude, the habit of the injured spirit, as if. he were not 
getting his just deserts in larger congregations. Then 
there is the Shrewish method,—of earnest and violent de- 
nunciation of all stay-at-homes,—the regular periodical, 
painful calling the people to task for not going to church. 
To these may be added the Defiant and Threatening 
treatment of the question, the general warning against 
the unfortunate day when such indifference and negli- 
gence shall precipitate a social collapse, or the pathetic 
reminder that the minister will resign if he is not better 
patronized. This is the ‘‘chip-on-the-shoulder’”’ presen- 
tation of the matter. One may add also the Hypothet- 
ical treatment of non-church attendance,—the gloomy 
supposition as to what the world would come to if there 
were no churches, no ministers, no choirs, to go with the 
no-congregations! One may also refer to the Effusive 
or Gushing method of stimulating church attendance. 
This is where the minister cultivates an over-demonstra- 
tive cordiality. His enthusiasm becomes a mannerism, 
and the people tolerate it as a part of his professionalism. 

All such expedients, however, fail to accomplish the 
desired result. If one could take a census of the congre- 
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gation to learn just how many of its members were thus 
actually constrained to attend regularly, he would doubt- 
less find little to encourage him. ‘The incentives to the 
only kind of church attendance that is permanently help- 
ful to the congregation as a whole and the individuals 
that compose it must find their sources within the minds 
and hearts of the people rather than in the importunity 
of the minister. If he can, by personal contact, by wise 
counsel and kindly fellowship, establish associations in 
the lives of young and old that relate them, through 
their affections, to the church, they are just as sure to be 
loyal to it as they are to be loyal to their homes through 
their affections. The church home must be not only a 
place where the minister preaches, but a place where the 
cravings of the soul find satisfaction, where the heart 
enjoys a congenial fellowship, and where the sense of 
personal responsibility may enjoy the inspiration of self- 
forgetting service. 

The real avenues of regular church attendance are in- 
direct and circuitous ones, and he only can follow them 
with great success who has a large knowledge of human 
nature and a fine capacity to minister to its needs. 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


WHEN the results of the elections in thirteen States 
on Tuesday of last week werefsubmitted to the President, 
he expressed his satisfaction in the following terms: 
“As a whole, the showing has been an improvement over 
what it was four years ago and eight years ago.” One 
of the features of the day’s balloting was the election of 
the Republican candidate for governor in Kentucky, 
for the first time since 1896. At Cleveland the Democratic 
candidate for mayor, Tom L. Johnson, was re-elected 
over his Republican opponent, Congressman Theodore 
FE. Burton, who is reputed to have had the active support 
of the National administration. In San Francisco the 
reform element won a signal victory in the election of 
Mayor Taylor, who was placed in the executive chair 
by the citizens’ committee after the conviction of Mayor 
Eugene Schmitz, a representative of organized labor, on 
charges of corruption. In New Jersey the Republican 
candidate for governor carried the day, and the expected 
Republican strength was shown in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. The reform Democratic governor of 
Rhode Island was re-elected by an increased margin, 
although the general assembly is more strongly Repub- 
lican than last year and the election of a Republican 
junior senator is assured. 


THE departure of Secretary of War Taft from Manila, 
on November 9, was made the occasion of a great popu- 
lar demonstration in his honor. In discussing con- 
ditions in the Philippines, as he had found them during 
his stay there, Mr. Taft said: ‘‘I leave the Philippine 
Islands with renewed confidence in the future of the 
Islands. What I have seen and heard on this trip has 
confirmed my opinions on the subjects, which I have 
previously formed and have frequently expressed.” An 
estimate of the value of the Secretary’s visit to the is- 
lands is thus given by Aguinaldo, the leader in the late 
armed opposition to American rule in the archipelago: 
““As a fulfilment of a solemn promise, which many thought 
would not be fulfilled, the Secretary of War did not 
bring independence for my people in his pocket, but he 
brought the means of attaining it. The Filipinos are 
thankful for the information and pleased at what the 
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assembly has done, especially in the interests of legisla- 
tion, education, and agriculture.” 


ed 


A FLAsH of British temper indicated, on November 
10, some of the difficulties with which London officialdom 
is contending in its effort to achieve a popular welcome 
to Kaiser Wilhelm, who arrived at Windsor Castle on 
the following day. A despatch from the British capital 
on the earlier date told of a severe reprimand which 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford had administered to 
Rear-Admiral Sir Perey M. Scott, commander of the 
first cruiser squadron. Sir Percy, on receiving an 
admiralty order to repaint his vessels in honor of the 
German Emperor, sent the following signal to two of 
the ships: ‘‘Paintwork appears to be more in demand 
than gunnery, so you had better come in in time to look 
pretty by the 8th instant.” This signal Lord Beresford, 
in a general order to the fleet, characterized as ‘‘con- 
temptuous in tone and insubordinate in character.” 
It is believed that Rear-Admiral Scott, who is an eminent 
expert on gunnery and played an effective part in the 
defence of Ladysmith, in 1899, will resign from the 
British Navy as a result of the rebuke at the hands of his 
chief. 

wt 


CoMMENTS on the significance of the kaiser’s visit, 
in the British press, convey the veiled impression that 


Wilhelm’s trip to Windsor is a journey to Canossa. 


The consensus of British public opinion seems to be 
that the Prussian sovereign is in England against his 
own wish, and that his visit is in itself a diplomatic 
triumph for his royal host. A curious reflection of 
German sentiment upon the pending international 
festivities is conveyed by the fear, expressed in news- 
papers of Berlin, that the head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern, by venturing within the kingdom of England, 
has laid himself open to the coercive influences of King 
Edward, and that no good can come of the adventure, 
so far as German interests are concerned. On the other 
hand, the outspoken view in Paris is that the meeting 
of king and kaiser is destined to contribute to the 
cause of the peace of the world. 


Sd 


Tue Third Douma is beginning its work in the Tauride 
Palace in St. Petersburg, while these pages are under 
the presses. On the eve of the gathering of the third 
Russian parliament, the Monarchist group, at a conference 
held in Moscow, is said to have adopted the following 
motto: ‘‘Remember, your duty is not participation in 
the labors of the Douma, but the destruction of this body.”’ 
This challenge had the effect of solidifying the Moderate 
parties of the chamber, with a view to united and har- 
monious action for the perpetuation of an effective parlia- 
mentary system. It is apparent that the friends of 
representative government in the Russian Empire are 
facing a momentous problem, and that they are fully 
aware of the determination of the reactionary forces 
to make the third Douma also the last in the history of 
the empire. It is not believed that the premier, M. 
Stolypin, sympathizes with the plot against representa- 
tive institutions. Be 


Wuat appears to be a deliberate attempt to remove 


the last vestiges of friction between the United States - 


and Japan was made by M. Hayashi, Japanese Min- 
_ ister for Foreign Affairs, on November 7. In an inter- 
view given at Tokyo the minister said, in discussing 
the relations between his country and America: ‘‘The 
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attitude assumed by the Japanese government, which, 
after all, is only a reflection of public sentiment, is that 
they are convinced that the cause of civilization, as 
well as community interests, demands lasting peace and 
friendship between the two nations bordering the Pacific. 
On the immigration question M. Hayashi had this to 
say: ‘‘The only thing causing doubt in the mind of the 
public here is the immigration question; but, far from 
being unduly exercised, the people of Japan are satisfied 
to rest the case, in full confidence that it will be adjusted 
in a manner worthy of both nations, by the fair-minded 
people of America, who have earned the name of a pre- 
eminently just and liberal policy in the extreme East 
during the last half-century.” 


Td 


On the day after the Japanese minister had offered 
the olive branch to America through the newspapers, 
it was announced at Pekin that complications between 
Japan and China were threatened because of Japanese 
encroachments upon Chinese authority in Manchuria. 
It was upon these encroachments that the Chinese 
authorities had based an order, issued two days earlier, 
whereby the transportation of Japanese mail on the 
New Chwang branch of the Chinese railways was pro- 
hibited. This prohibition, it was explained at Pekin, 
was designed as a tangible protest against the conduct 
of the Japanese, who have maintained their hold upon 
Chinese postal and telegraphic communications in 
Manchuria despite their formal admission of the validity 
of China’s claim of sovereignty over the country. It 
is charged at Pekin that not only is the Tokyo govern- 
ment recalcitrant in the execution of its promises to turn 
over all mails and telegraphs to the Chinese, but that 
it is granting especial privileges to Japanese, in violation 
of its announced policy of equal rights and the ‘‘open 
door.” 


Brevities. 


According to the Old Testament scriptures, false proph- 
ets always greatly outnumbered the true. 


There is no possibility that the great historic churches 
will soon consent to fellowship the liberal churches as 
parts of their own ecclesiastical organizations. 


Logic, reason, science, philosophy, and common sense 
are brought to bear in vain upon any fact, fancy, super- 
stition, or delusion which pertains to occult mysteries. 


Both enlightened self-interest and altruism may miss — 
the mark. Ina free and noble life a fine thing to be done 
must match the opportunity without too much calcu- 
lation of means or results. 


The impatient idealist described by John Morley often 
comes to grief, like Rosenthal, the man who believed in 
flying. He lost his life because, while he had learned to 
fly, he could not alight in safety. 


Many of our social and religious ideals are admirable, 
but at present impracticable. They are like aérial navi- 
gation; we know it’s desirable and we know it’s coming; 
the only reason it does not” come"at! once is’ because’ we 
don’t know how to do it. 


One of the wittiest men in Cambridge was John 
Holmes, brother of Oliver Wendell. He used to say that 
in that town nothing went on in summer but improve- 
ments in the graveyard. The summer school of Har- 
vard University, however, has changed all that. 
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We knew one lady who attended a church for thirteen 
years, and said she was as much astranger in that church 
at the end as she was at the beginning; but we knew 
another lady who entered the same church and said she 
had not been there twenty minutes before she felt per- 
fectly at home. The one was a worker and the other 
wasn't. 


Letters to the Editor. 


About W. A. Sunday. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your issue of September 26 you wrote these words: 
“‘We venture to say that profane swearing is greatly in- 
creased in any town that Billy Sunday has lately visited.” 

Allow me to suggest, in the way of friendly comment, 
that such a statement seems unworthy of the broad- 
mindedness and liberality with which the Christian 
Register is in the habit of treating religious questions and 
religious workers. Mr. Sunday is an ordained clergy- 
man in good standing, and he is certainly entitled to 
better treatment than that. He ought to deserve as 
much sympathy as the members of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
or of other non-Christian bodies. It may be true that 
sometimes Mr. Sunday uses expressions that seem to us 
out of place. Everybody, no matter in what sphere of 
life, has some idiosyncrasies of his own. No one is in- 
fallible, and W. A. Sunday is as liable to make such mis- 
takes as any of us. 

Now, Mr. Sunday is doing a work that many a church 
and many a clergyman, too, liberal or orthodox, is un- 
able to do: to better human life and transform the sur- 
roundings of the people with whom he comes into contact. 
In a town about forty miles from here, a railroad junction 
town, where drink and other reprehensible habits were 
freely indulged in, Mr. Sunday went to hold meetings last 
winter. As a result such a strong public sentiment was 
created by his work there that the public conscience was 
aroused as never before, and the saloons were voted out, 
and dives closed, and sins that are the result of those 
places being allowed to flourish were greatly, if not to- 


tally, prevented. Drunken husbands were reclaimed to. 


a life of sobriety; broken-up homes were again reunited ; 
wayward young people turned a new leaf, and the whole 
moral tone of the town was changed for the better. 

When I see a man do this, and introduce'a strong cur- 
rent of pure, healthy morality in the place of vice and 
degradation and carelessness, I do not ask many ques- 
tions as to his method or speeeh. He does the work, 
and that’s a sufficient proof that he isa true brother, and 
one who is trying to lift up humanity, no matter what his 
theology or terminology may be. And in the town I have 
in mind profanity, instead of increasing, has been de- 
creasing, because Mr. Sunday was there. When the dis- 
ciples wished to keep from teaching one who did not 
follow them, the Master said, ‘‘Forbid him not.” And I 
think this is a pretty good rule to apply to those whose 
methods or language do not meet with our approval, but 
who are working for the good of humanity. And I feel 
that Mr. Sunday should have the sympathy of the Chris- 
tian Register, even though you and he could not meet on 
the same theological platform. The old heathen struck 
a deep chord in the human heart when he said, ‘‘Homo 
sum; nihil humanum a me alienum puto.’ With best 
wishes. J. A. DEROME. 

VALLEY SPRINGS, 8.D. 


Reading some of the profanities in the reported dis- 
course of Mr, Sunday, we wrote the brevity of which Mr. 
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Derome complains, having in mind what seems to us a 


well-attested fact; namely, that the profanity of the 


street is simply the echo of the old-fashioned speech of 
the revivalist. Some of the most horrible imprecations 
we have heard in almost identical form come from the lips 
of an old-fashioned evangelist. Moreover, as the result of 
thought and observation, we feel sure that the worst 
forms of profanity are found only in the neighborhood of 
the most ardent advocates of the doctrines which it seems 
almost profane to describe in plain English. For all the 
good that Mr. Sunday does we_are thankful. That his 
mission is an unqualified blessing in any community we 
doubt. EDITOR. 


A Joyous Faith. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


What a joyous Faith is ours! __ 
When the dying leaves are flying, 
When on graves deep snows are lying, 
She sees future summer flowers. 


She, when night in fog is shrouded, 
Calmly lifts her starry eyes 
To the stars that gem the skies 
Far above the clouds, unclouded! 


Though the path that she has trod 
Through the world be steep and briery 
Rough with cruel stones or miry, 

Still she knows it leads to God. 


Satisfied amid denials, , 
Full of cheer though griefs abound, 
With this Faith our lives are found 
Richer for all tests and trials! 


Prof. Rade on Unitarianism. 


The following article, which appeared in the Christliche 
Welt, the leading liberal weekly periodical of Germany, 
has been translated for the Christian Register by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte. Prof. Rade writes :— 

‘““The Unitarians are not Christians.’ ‘Wherever there 
are Unitarian congregations, these contain the intellectual 
élite of the community.’ 

‘“These were the two most significant utterances which 
were made to me about the Unitarians on my journey to 
America. The first was not very encouraging. If it 
proved to be true, and the second also, Christianity in the 
United States was in a bad way. 

‘“‘T attended a Congress whose conduct and success 
depended on Unitarians. This church fellowship, until 
now, was not familiar to me. My career hitherto had 
not made it necessary for me to determine my attitude 
toward this special kind of church. It is certainly not 
a large body. Its principal seat is in New England, 
especially in Boston. - 

‘““At the Congress it acquitted itself in every respect 
most brilliantly. The attendance was twice as great as 
was anticipated, 2,400 enrolled members. The meetings 
were so crowded that hundreds, even thousands, were 
turned away: sometimes parallel assemblies were held. 
The one hundred or more honorary presidents were com- 
posed of men of large repute belonging to the most diverse 
churches and beliefs. The Governor of Massachusétts, 
himself a Unitarian, made an inspiring address at the 
reception which introduced the Congress, and in addition 
received the delegates in official audience surrounded by 
members of his staff. Harvard University, near Boston, 
extended its hospitality to the Congress for one of its 
sessions. Its president and theological faculty are Uni- 
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tarian. With an enthusiasm which we Germans would 
not be able to arouse for such truths, the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, the personal nature of 
religion, freedom, tolerance, and progress in matters of 
faith, were continually dwelt upon in these meetings. 
Ever new expression was given to them by British and 
American speakers. How warmly the women, too, at 
their own special meetings, testified their devotion to the 
Unitarian belief! Enthusiasm prevailed everywhere. 
Throughout the participants uttered their joy at belong- 
ing to a church from which compulsion in matters of 
doctrine was excluded and freedom of faith fully realized. 
And yet a church! 

“In truth, while Unitarianism by its name and history 
has broken with the Trinitarian dogma, it has also, in so 
doing, freed itself from all dogmas. Unitarianism to-day 
does not attach much importance to its history. It is 
a religion for to-day and for the future. Arius, Socinus, 
Servetus, it may make mention of, but only to hasten on 
the more quickly to its actual beginnings in England and 
America in the eighteenth century. But, while it speaks 
with pride and tenderness of Channing, Emerson, Parker, 
and Martineau, it dwells with even more satisfaction on 
all the great souls who never belonged to the Unitarian 
‘Church,’ but with whom it feels itself substantially one, 
—Milton, Newton, Locke, Carlyle, Goethe, Victor Hugo, 
Browning, Tennyson, Tolstoy, George Eliot, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, George MacDonald, etc. It rejoices with 
equal ingenuousness in parallel theistic tendencies in 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and among the Japanese, 
representatives of all which religions were present at the 
Boston meetings, and filled one evening in a church with 
their addresses. Even a representative of the Roman 
Catholic Church participated in the Congress, no less a 
person than the learned Abbé Houtin, often mentioned 
in these columns. 

“This company of kindred spirits which Unitarianism 
gathers around it might easily be increased. For since 
the days of Deism a Christianity, anti-Trinitarian and free 
from dogma, has made its influence felt, not least in 
German idealism and German theology. It would be a 
mistake to accuse this Unitarian Church of narrowness 
in its anti-Trinitarian creed, for the latter is not a creed in 
the German confessional sense, and for it to maintain a 
fraternal attitude toward liberals who still remain in 
Trinitarian fellowships is no more difficult than its con- 
nection with Hindu, Mohammedan, or Japanese Theists. 

“On the other hand, that which distinguishes Unita- 
rians from the various kinds of religious free thinkers in 
Germany is its churchly character, its retention of divine 
service and worship. The Boston Congress days were 
filled with prayers, hymns, preaching, and church-going 
of all kinds: much more was done of this kind than is cus- 
tomary in our German congresses. A common obsery- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper took place also. And in these 
divine services, in the liturgy, and in the religious ex- 
hortations, the Biblical Christian element came to full 
acknowledgment. How often the benediction, “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ etc., was uttered in dis- 
missing the congregations,—a passage which, to be sure, 
does not contain the Trinity, but which still is Trinitarian. 
For the radical visitors at the Congress this Biblical ele- 
ment in the liturgies was too much, but the conservative 
delegate was gratified to observe this firmly held con- 
nection with Christian history. Unitarians, then, are 
Christians, and it is less and less the case that this charac- 
terization is denied them by the other Christian denomi- 
nations of the land. 

“The Unitarians are Congregationalists; that is, each 
of their societies is entirely independent: no one can inter- 
fere in either their teaching or their custom. Hence, 
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among all the denoninations the Congregationalists stand 
the most closely related to them, historically and spirit- 
ually. It is probably only a question of time when the 
Unitarians and the Congregationalists shall again be 
organically reunited. In all the American churches, in- 
deed, there exists a strong desire for union. 

“‘No wonder that such an undogmatic church should 
have a particular attractiveness for theologians. It is said 
that two-thirds of the Unitarian pastors have come from 
other denominations. If this be true, and only one-third 
consist of born Unitarians, it would show that Unita- 
rianism is not strong in the production of its heralds. 
And this would correspond to its noticeably small ex- 
tension among the laity. 

“Only consider, a church which assures freedom of 
thought to all, and yet provides abundant opportunities 
for assembly and worship in forms which the Christian 
of English extraction loves, ought not this to attract 
the people far more generally than it actually does? 
Should not at least all those unite with it who hold the 
ruling orthodoxy of the great sects responsible for the 
decay of faith and interest among the people? In reality 
Unitarianism exerts, wherever it is planted, a strong 
attraction upon the intellect and character of the superior 
classes, and it may be true that, where its churches are 
found, the élite belong to it. It may also exert a great 
indirect influence. But the fact remains that in New 
England and in Boston indifferentism or radicalism 
among the cultivated classes erects a formidable barrier 
to the Unitarian propaganda, and that it is true of them, 
as it is of us, that there are people who are religious, but 
have no use for a church. ‘The Unitarian Church has 
in this respect a heavy task before it, and she will best 
show her capacity and force by mastering this situation. 
On the other hand, her missionary endeavor is crippled 
by the fact that the other American ¢hurches evidently 
allow more freedom of theological opinion than was once 
the case. This is not only true of Congregationalists, but 
also of Episcopalians and Presbyterians, even the Bap- 
tists and Methodists.” 

Prof. Rade goes on to describe the sessions of the Con- 
gress. He is especially impressed with the practical sense 
and command of resources by its officers and committees. 
The spectacle of the banquet in Hotel Somerset, in which 
all was life and cheer and humor without the stimulation 
of a drop of alcoholic liquor, fills him with delight. ‘‘Such 
an enviable, joyous, child-like humor! These Americans 
—they know what they want! They are excellent busi- 
ness men, and yet they are like children. And we, we 
are aged and grizzled. This forward-looking, youthful 
spirit in them and their undertakings is finally the deepest 
impression one carries away. There is much naiveté in 
it. But the main thing is that much is to become of 
these people and their new world.” 

Prof. Rade confesses that in his address before the 
Congress he purposely sought to deprecate any too great 
enthusiasm for its international character and aims. Yet 
he joins with his fellow-liberals of Germany in welcoming 
its next session to Berlin, in 1910, and promises to aid in 
the preparation for it. Only this, the liberals of other 
lands must not expect or undertake to interfere, with 
reforming purpose, in the backward ecclesiastical con- 
ditions existing in Germany. ‘“The Germans can learn 
much from their liberal brothers in other countries and 
receive many inspirations from them, but the bonds which 
still oppress them they must burst asunder themselves. 
And they are incessantly engaged in this task. Among 
the free spirits of the world a certain odium is felt to rest 
upon German church-life. They have the feeling that in 
view of all our science and learning the German religious 
genius is not fulfilling its duty. We must search our 
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hearts and see if this is so. But we cannot walk in as 
unhistorical paths as our American fellow-liberals. We 
have a past, and it makes us slow. May we arrive at the 
goal all the more richly and strongly.” 


A Garden of Weeds. 


BY HELEN M. SMITH. 


‘Had I never fallen ill I might never have had a garden,” 
writes Judith in her pretty pastoral story. So say LI. 
Had I not been ill all summer, my garden of weeds would 
never have interested me as it has. 

I had been brought up to despise weeds, to consider 
them the natural born enemies of those destined to till 
the soil; and my chief aim was to exterminate whenever 
possible ; but, being ill, I could but lieand watch them cover 
the little plat of ground beneath my window that had 
been graded over after building the sun-parlor. 

That most obliging factotum, Darius I. (and last and 
only), without whom life at my country home would 
searcely be the long sweet summer dream it is, came at 
my call to clear away the carpenter’s débris, to dress the 
much abused soil, and to sow it with grass seed. 

Darius wasimmaculate, ashe always is. He takes more 
care with his daily toilet than any other man in the town, 
unless it be the minister. His hair, grown thin on top 
and white on the sides, was parted carefully behind, as is 
his long-continued custom, and drawn smoothly toward 
his ears, where it forms a drake’s tail over each rim. With 
his rake and hoe and trowel and spade, he worked and 
bragged and philosophized till the plat of ground was as 
well groomed as he himself, and carefully sown with grass 
seed, while I had learned another chapter of his some- 
what turbulent domestic experiences, which I pondered 
over as I awaited the result of his labors. 

Clover and herds-grass and timothy require the gentle 
rain of heaven, which has been denied us this year. Not 
so the pigweed, chickweed, ragweed, smartweed, milk- 
weed, burdock, plantain, sorrel, and a dozen other 
varieties of unbidden and unwelcome tenants that in an 
incredibly short space of time began to overspread 
the rich but bare and unsightly soil and cover it with a 
carpet of varying shades of green. 

At first their presence was quite obnoxious. My 
inherited dislike closed my eyes and my senses to their 
energy of purpose, their individuality of development, 
yes, and to their beauty. But at length, in spite of myself, 
I grew interested, then grateful, and soon fond of the 
homely old things that had filled my tedious hours and 
presented such different types to my watching eyes. 

The first to appear were the ragweed and pigweed. In 
the well-dressed soil, with no handicap of hoe or trowel, 
with room to spread out, they grew to goodly proportions, 
the deeply and doubly serrated leaves that give the name 
to the first mentioned weed as perfect as though the 
plants had been tended for generations by a horticultu- 
rist’s hand. 

The low-growing, delicate chickweed, springing up 
almost in a night, came next, and spread itself closely 
over the ground. Holding itself a trifle higher, the 
darker green smartweed, with its shiny pointed leaves, 
each one bearing its distinguishing spot of brown, spreads 
in every direction from one single slender stalk, till it 
covers the space of several feet and later puts forth its 
delicate clustered spike of pink blossoms. 

A saucy mustard plant, growing to an unusual height, 
flaunts its yellow flowers, while here and there a wild 
poppy displays its short-lived, gaudy blooms. One 
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single camomile plant, producing myriads of daisy-like 
odorous blossoms, repeats itself here and there. 

At one end of the weed bed, as if to add variety to the 
scene, a single stem of barley has made its appearance, 
while opposite just one sprig of oats came to life, and in 
the centre a solitary stalk of corn, all representing grain, 
yet each so different from the others in its individualy 
type of beauty and grace. 

The plantain, with its healing leaves, the wild bean, an 
ambitious climber, the gilly-grow-over-the-ground, with 
its profusion of delicate blue flowers, the spreading 
dandelion leaves, the knot grass, the sorrel, the milk- ~ 
weed, the wild pink, and many others, the names of which 
I do not know, complete the tangle which entirely covers 
the ground. 

Around the edge are stately four-o’clocks that blossom 
only after the sun goes down, and several hibiscus that 
have wandered from the aristocratic company in the 
flower garden and sought these humble companions. 
His Wanderlust is characteristic of the hibiscus, which 
seems to be continually hearing the call of the wild. 

The ground thus covered contains less than twenty 
square yards, and yet more than twenty-five varieties of 
‘green things growing’ are found there voluntarily 
giving up their lives to beautify a barren, unsightly 
space. 

The grass seed sown by Darius late in the summer is 
just beginning to grow, and, creeping, creeping, every- 
where, will soon force the weeds to give up their less 
deeply rooted hold upon the soil; but they have not lived 
in vain. In relieving the tedium of long weeks of illness, 
they have taught me the worth of lowly things. 

It is well to seek the heights, to dwell upon a high plane 
amid the elevating things of life; but one should not for- 
get that in the valleys one finds the sweetest flowers. 
Even the humble and despised weeds have attributes that 
will endear them to those who know them best. 

The same breath of nature that gives life to the orchid 
impregnates the blossoms of the smartweed. 

SULLIVAN Harsor, Mg, 


Liberal Religion. 


We have a splendid task to accomplish, a sacred mis- 
sion to fulfil, including what is the best, the greatest, the 
most blessed for all humanity, as for ourselves,—a mission 
that can be summed up to-day as it was twenty centuries 
ago by these three words of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘Faith, 
hope, and charity’ in liberty. In devoting ourselves 
to it we may feel sure we are real Christians, whatever be 
the adverse accusations uttered against us,—real Chris- 
tians of a superior and enlightened Christianity, much 
more faithful to the spirit of Christ than all the theologi- 
cal systems elaborated by preceding generations and 
into which many of our contemporaries still pretend to 
confine Christianity. I mean that superior and en- 
lightened Christianity where men of every religion and 
every race can communicate, let them be Jews or Greeks, 
provided that they are not sectarians,—that superior 
Christianity of all those who do not believe they have been 
thrown upon this earthly world by venture or that they 
are a mere chemical combination, but who feel they have 
a sacred work of justice and truth to accomplish, a God to 
serve in the spirit of liberty, hopes to keep pure, love to 
uphold, which may sanctify and illuminate their life with- 
out any thraldom, dogmatic or ecclesiastic; I mean that 
superior Christianity of all those who, being conscious of 
their misery and in the anguish of repentance, felt the 
sweetness of divine forgiveness, as the first flower after 
the wintry season brings us the sweet promises of the new 
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spring; I mean that superior Christianity of all those who, 
in spite of all tears and sufferings, believe in the suprem- 
acy of life and truth, as we know that behind the clouds 
darkening the sky the blue heavens shall reappear; I 
mean that true Christianity of all those who, however 
hard may seem their fate, whatever may be the strife of 
all egotism around them, feel the beauty and excellence 
of love and believe in love as in a supreme promise and 
supreme revelation of the same Providence which makes 
the sun call forth life in the spring; which forms the 
child’s soul out of the mother’s fondness, and makes us 
ae living God in the burning bush of free and serene 
aith. 

Yes, to all these we hold out a fraternal hand, what- 
ever language they speak, whatever name they give to 
their God,—Allah, Brahma, Jahveh, Christ, or Jupiter or 
Ormuzd,—if only they are able to feel the bonds that link 
them to us in spite of the diversity of rites and theologies, 
because under all these names he is, for them as for us, 
the fatherly God, he who diffuses light and comforts the 
distressed souls. 

And to those also we hold out a fraternal hand, who 
do not know what name to give him, who think it impos- 
sible to conceive him in any way, because all determina- 
tion seems to them unworthy of him, but who feel thém- 
selves morally obliged to obey his law of justice and love, 
and who hear his voice in their conscience, though they 
do not know it comes from him. They also are children 
of our heavenly Father, alike to these children who did 
never know or even see their earthly father, but in whose 
features and mind, by the mysterious law of heredity, his 
image is reproduced. 

Over all barriers of denominations and worships we 
feel we can communicate with all, in that wide fraternity, 
both human and divine, that is our catholicity, and that 
to-day as yesterday has no other sure pledge but the com- 
mon fatherhood of God.— Jean Réville. 


Hampton Beach and Whittier. 


BY MARY A. MOREHOUSE. - 


Last year the centenary of Longfellow’s birth was 
celebrated. This year, on December 27, it will be 
Whittier’s turn; for these two well-beloved poets were 
born in the same year, although eleven months apart. 
What the town of Haverhill, Whittier’s birthplace, will 
do in his honor has not yet been told. But Amesbury, 
the home of his manhood, will try to complete the five- 
thousand-dollar fund which it is raising to erect a Whittier 
statue. Then it is to hold appropriate exercises, at 
which Goy. Guild has agreed to be present, even if ex- 
governor, and at which an interesting letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will be read. He was invited to make an 
address; but he sent, instead, a letter, in which he calls 
Whittier a man of rare poetic genius combined with a 
flaming zeal for righteousness. This letter the presi- 
dent of the Whittier Association of Amesbury treasures, 
as doubtless she should. It is typewritten, but is inter- 
lined and corrected by President Roosevelt’s own hand, 
and is signed personally. 

All this gossip was gathered incidentally during a 
vacation in Whittier’s country,—a vacation, not taken 
because there the good poet was born and lived and 
died, but purely for the material enjoyment which Whit- 
tier himself confessed to finding in Hampton Beach. 

We were not at first conscious that we were in a coun- 
try as much a part of the Quaker poet’s life as Grasmere 
and Mount Rydal of Wordsworth, and as worthy a pil- 
grimage. We sensed the fact first while in a launch, 
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cruising around the mouth of the Hampton River. One 
boatman pointed out to us the Rivermouth Rocks, 
immortalized by Whittier’s poem of the ‘‘Wreck of 
Rivermouth.” 


“Rivermouth Rocks are fair to see, 

By dawn or sunset shone across, 
When the ebb of the sea has left them free 
To dry their fringes of gold green moss!” 


We demanded of our pilot to be taken up the river to 
the point ‘‘where the boat had sailed through the winding 
ways,’’ and pass the point where Goody Cole, the Massa- 
chusetts witch of over two hundred years ago, ‘‘sat by 
her door with her wheel atwirl’”’ and muttered as she 
watched the boat :— 

“«Ve’re brave to-day! 
But I hear the little waves laugh and say, 


‘The broth will be cold that waits at home; 
For it’s one to go, but another to come.’”’ 


We landed and sought the spot that the bent and blear- 
eyed Goody Cole had called her home. No trace of her 
hut remained. Two modern cottages, flanked by wil- 
lows, much stunted by ‘‘the strife and torment of sea 
and air,’ were in possession of the strip of land, which 
at high tide is an island, and at ebb a part of the main- 
land. 

We found a vantage point in the shelter of some rocks, 
where we, as well as Goody Cole in colonial days, could 
see the Isles of Shoals and the Head of the Boar on the 
mainland. We pictured how the storm arose; and 


“The roaring gale, like the stroke of a flail, 
Smote the boat on its starboard side.” 


Goody Cole 


“‘Clasped her hands with a grip of pain, 
The tear on her cheek was not of rain, a 
‘They are lost,’ she muttered, ‘boat and crew! 
Lord, forgive me! My words were true!’ 


“O Rivermouth Rocks, how sad a sight 
Ye saw in the light of breaking day! 
Dead faces looking up cold and white 
From sand and seaweed where they lay.” 


We walked back to the hotel through the salt meadows, 
the sea-breeze blowing us along, and our hearts mercifully 
moved by the tragedy of so long ago. That night we 
told our tale of discovery to the president of the Ames- 
bury Whittier Association. Alas! the best-made poems 
too oft lead history astray. She told us that the wreck 
at the Rivermouth had happened long before poor Goody 
Cole had been banished by Ipswich authorities to her 
lonely hut at ‘‘the Willows,” as the tide-made island is 
called. A poet’s usual license had been used in connect- 
ing the witch in any way with the disaster. We learned 
much about the hard lot of Goody Cole, suspected of 
witchcraft and imprisoned at Ipswich. She besought 
her release that she might care for her husband, an old 
man of eighty, and dying. But the hard-hearted au- 
thorities refused her this wifely privilege. She was not 
set free until the town got tired of supporting her in 
idleness at the prison. She left it, to go into banishment 
at the Willows, and left them only after death had re- 
leased her from suffering. Her bent and worn old body 
was dragged to the road in front of old Squire Moulton’s 
handsome home, and there buried without hymn or 
prayer, face down, and a stick driven through her heart, 
as was the olden custom with those suspected of witch- 
craft. 

We were also told by the president of the Amesbury 
Whittier Association that the ‘‘Tent on the Beach’’ 
was probably never published by the three friends, 
Whittier, J. T. Fields, and Bayard Taylor. It, too, was 
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a figment of the poet’s imagination, a poetical setting 
for his poem. Although, if in his day one wished to 
pass a few days at Salisbury on ‘‘the sun-bleached 
sands,” the only way to accomplish it was to bring one’s 
own tent, and do as Whittier said he did, but didn’t do. 
How grotesque the contrast between then and now! 
How impossible to-day, as the poem says,— 


“To eat the lotus of the Nile 
And drink the poppies of Cathay,”— 


at Salisbury, with its hundreds of cottages built as 
close as the trees stand in the Florida forests; with its 
shacks, booths, cafés, brass bands, vaudeville, awful 
noise, and hosts of people! 

How much the legends of colonial times appealed to 
Whittier, and how often they inspired his muse is known 
to every reader of his verse. Everywhere in Hampton 
we ran across relics of the past, brought to life again in 
his poems. The parsonage of the Baptist church stands 
on the very grounds where once Ezra Dalton built his 
house, and brought to it ‘‘the fairest maid in Hampton,” 
who so soon became 

“The weariest of all mothers, 
The saddest two years’ bride, 


She scowls in the face of her husband, 
And spurns her child aside. 


“ “Rake out the red coals, goodman, 
For there the child shall lie, 
Till the black witch comes to fetch her 
And both up chimney fly.’ 


“Then the goodman, Ezra Dalton, 
Laid his hand upon her head: 
‘Thy sorrow is great, O woman! 
TI sorrow with thee,’ he said. 


““ The paths to trouble are many, 
And never but one sure way 
Leads out to the light beyond it: 
My poor wife, let us pray.’” 


Then follows the beautiful prayer of Dalton. 


“Then into the face of its mother 
The baby looked up and smiled; 
And the cloud of her soul was lifted, 
And she knew her little child. 


“Oh, fair on her bridal morning 
Was the maid who blushed and smiled, 
But fairer to Ezra Dalton 
Looked the mother of his child. 


‘With more than a lover’s fondness 
He stooped to her worn young face, 
And the nursing child and the mother 
He folded in one embrace. 


“Blessed be God!’ he murmured 
‘Blessed be God!’ she said, 
‘For I see who once was blinded,— 
I live, who once was dead.’ ”” 


But three minutes’ walk from this scene of ‘‘The 
Changeling” is the old home of Squire Moulton, ‘‘the 
haunted house”’ of Hampton, and the inspirer of ‘‘The 
New Wife and the Old.” It must have been a beautiful 
mansion in those old days, and so very well built that, 
with some repairs and considerable cleansing, it might 
again be made a spacious and elegant house. 

We found it occupied by a Canadian and his wife who 
used the stately rooms on the lower floor for the baser 
necessities of living. We were allowed to enter through 
the rear, where in the squire’s day he kept his slaves. 
But we cared chiefly for the bedroom, the bridal-chamber, 
on the second floor standing before ‘‘the oaken mantel.” 
We read the poem aloud, thrilling, as it was intended we 
should, when we came to ‘‘that start of horror, that wild 
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stare and wilder cry, full of terror, full of pain, that’ 
gasping, hoarse and low” :— 


“«Spare me,—spare me,—let me go!’ 


“God have mercy! Icy cold 
Spectral hands her own enfold, 
Drawing silently from them 
Love’s fair gifts of gold and gem. 
‘Waken, save me!’ still as death 
At her side he slumbereth. 


“Ring and bracelet all are gone, 
And that ice-cold hand-withdrawn; 
But she hears a murmur low, 
Full of sweetness, full of woe, 
Half a sigh, and half a moan: 
‘Fear not! Give the dead her own.’ 


“Ah! the dead wife’s voice she knows. 
That cold hand whose pressure froze 
Once in warmest life had borne 
Gem and band her own hath worn.... 


“In his arms the strong man folds her, 
Closer to his breast he holds her; 
Trembling limbs his own are meeting, 
And he feels her heart’s quick beating: 
‘Nay, my dearest, why this fear?’ 
‘Hush!’ she saith, ‘the dead is here.’ 


“*Nay, a dream,—an idle dream!’ 
But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Tremblingly her hand she raises 
There no more the diamond blazes. 
Clasp of pearl, or ring of gold,— 
‘Ah,’ she sighs, ‘her hand was cold!’ ” 


History paints this Squire Moulton as a hard, bad man, 
and the Hampton tradition is that in his greed he sold 
his soul to the devil for a boot filled with gold, from 
which the cunning squire had first removed the sole, so 
as to get unending measure. This visit to his home was 
very realistic, and made the stanchest of our party to 
confess to a little creepiness. But young America, who 
was with us, in the wisdom of her twelve years, remarked, 
‘‘There are no ghosts; and, if those rings were taken, it was 
a burglar who did it.”’ 

This was the last of our Whittier-Hampton trips. 
Back once more among our native hill-tops, we can say 
with our poet :— 

“So then, beach, bluff, and wave, farewell! 
I bear with me 
No token stone nor glittering shell, 


But long and oft shall Memory tell 
Of this brief thoughtful hour of musing by the Sea.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Religion, Simple, Vital, Practical. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D: 


One urgent need of the time is the simplification of 
religion, so as to make it easy of apprehension by the 
common mind and fit for common use. Every man needs 
a portable religion, which he can carry with him as he 
carries his health. And the Church must make it portable 
if she is to carry it to the world. Is it a matter of small 
importance that religious instruction should start from 
such premises and proceed by such methods as will adapt 
it to all stages of culture and all human conditions? Is 
not such an apparition as the Salvation Army a porten- 
tous proof that the Church has forgotten her business and 
lost the way that leads to the human heart? But true 
gospel work can no more be done by apostles who lead 
men blindfold than by those who mistake a brain for 
a soul. 

When the main business of life has become involved in 
subtilties and questions of critical scholarship and philoso- 
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phy, so that the people are bewildered by cries of Lo here! 
and Lo there! we allneed to be brought back to common 
sense by some plain-speaking Micah who demands: ‘‘To 
what purpose is the multitude of your speculations? 
What does the Lord your God require but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with your God?”’ 

We must compel scholarship to bear a part in this 
work of simplifying religion, instead of multiplying co- 
nundrums. The literature of recent inquiry is already 
immense; and, for its proper purpose, much of it is both 
necessary and invaluable. But, except to a limited con- 
stituency of students, it has become quite unmanageable. 
We may all find it worth while to follow its drift and 
weigh its results; but whoever attempts to find in it a 
guide of life must be thrown into despair by finding that 
ten new questions are raised for every one that is settled. 
Much of this sort of trouble comes from looking to exter- 
nal authorities and ancient records, or even to modern 
discussions, not for the confirmation and support of faith, 
but for its origin and essence. 

Never mind the old obscurities: the sun shines to-day! 
Alas for him who must go hunting up and down the cen- 
turies for documentary evidence of his title to a spiritual 
inheritance, or who cannot be certain that he is ‘‘a man 
with a mind,” till the chemist and antiquarian have 
brought in their final report! Alas for him who thinks 
it necessary to settle the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
or the primacy of Peter, or the possibility of miracles, or 
the genesis of life, before he can begin to live like a glad- 
hearted child of God! And alas for the Church if in her 
conscious ignorance of spiritual mysteries or her weari- 
ness of scholastic noises, she should yield to the tempta- 
tion to put religious work on low grounds by ignoring 
man’s inmost need to become a caterer to his intellectual 
curiosity or to minister chiefly to his physical and social 
welfare! Nothing which concerns humanity is wholly 
foreign to our work. But, if we fall in with the plausible 
philanthropy which seeks only to make the human animal 
more comfortable and more intelligent, we shall soon lose 
the power for these lower services; and the reproving 
voice will say, ‘“These ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’”’ Dr. Johnson speaks to the 
point: ‘“As no man is good but he who wishes the good 
of others, sono man has the highest goodness but he who 
wishes the highest good of others.” 

All religion assumes that man is spirit as God is spirit, 
and that thus they are related. Some religions make 
little of this relation. Christianity makes everything of it. 
The church that fails to affirm and emphasize the fact 
of man’s spiritual nature has lost its reason for existence. 
And what is meant by man’s spiritual nature? At least 
this: the super-material quality of mind, its potency and 
promise of divinity; that man is not all body; that he is 
capable of converting his animal nature and sense sur- 
roundings into stepping-stones to a higher life,—a life of 
wisdom and goodness; that, as his body is built up from 
the material world, so his spirit derives its nourishment 
from a realm of its own kind. Hence, by failing to give 
the spiritual nature its just supremacy, man arrests his 
own development, misses his birthright, condemns him- 
self to a lower range of existence and an inferior sort of 
happiness. To admit this fact of man’s spiritual nature 
is therefore to admit that his position is one of solemn 
moral exposure; that whatever defiles or degrades the 
spirit shuts out heaven; that the supremacy of spiritual 
interests is more important than all the wealth, pleasures, 
and honors of the world, or than life itself; that for the 
promotion of spiritual interests the higher resources of 
the universe can be depended upon and drawn upon; and 
that the truths which relate to these matters are the very 
highest order of truths. 
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The measure of a true Church appears, therefore, in its 
power to promote spiritually, that is, the higher life of 
wisdom and goodness, the love of truth and of duty, which 
are all one with the love of God and man. Ever since 
faith in the ascending Jesus gladdened the hearts of sim- 
ple-minded believers with the vision of humanity immor- 
talized in divinity, the missionary zeal of the Church has 
been kept alive by the persuasion that every human being 
is capable of rising into God’s likeness and blessedness 
through obedience to spiritual truth, or of sinking into 
infernalism of character and condition through rejection 
and disobedience. I suppose this persuasion, or some- 
thing like it, reflects the serious wisdom and experience 
of mankind, and still constitutes the reason for the ex- 
istence of the Church and a large part of its working 
capital. 

But we need not hesitate to make a confession in which 
we might perhaps be joined by every group of Christians 
from the twelve apostles down. Let us admit that mis- 
takes have been made, hindering our work and impairing 
its quality. It has not been easy to give to every truth 
its due proportion and just value, especially when it 
became necessary to emphasize what others overlooked 
or denied. Yet one principle underlies all the rest: we 
join with all the churches in affirming the supreme im- 
portance of man’s spiritual life and his union with God in 
purity and love. We agree that the promotion of this 
divine life is the chief object for which a church exists. 
We agree that there has been, and ever is, a manifestation 
of the divine law for man’s guidance and of the divine 
love for man’s deliverance from evil. We agree that the 
true order of human life and society has not yet fully 
come on the earth, and that we ought to labor and pray 
for the transformation of humanity into the image and 
sonship of the Father. 

Have we kept these central things central? Have we 
been seeking first and all the time the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, leaving secondary things for the 
second place? Or, if for a time it was necessary to be 
occupied with clearing the ground of ruins and rubbish, 
have we done that lower work, not from delight in de- 
struction, but for the sake of better construction? Not 
for any reason, not even to vindicate our necessary pro- 
test against ugliest errors, could we justify ourselves for 
placing the main stress of public religious teaching on 
anything inferior to religion itself. 

M. Guizot speaks of the idea of a spiritual society as 
‘‘perhaps the highest idea that ever drew men together.” 
But, if there is to be a spiritual society, a kingdom of God 
on earth, it must be composed of spiritual persons; that 
is, of persons devoted to truth and good. Hence, every 
herald of the true life must summon men to prepare the 
way of the Lord by putting away evil and putting on 
the new man. ‘The divine order must be set up in the 
private soul; spiritual life, which is of slow growth and 
easily choked by foul weeds, must be cultivated ; and those 
who love it must be drawn together in a fellowship of 
faith and labor. From each congregation, as from a 
luminous centre, the life must spread, claiming and 
winning for itself the possession and sovereignty of the 
world. All the kingdoms of trade, industry, literature, 
science, art, politics, must merge in this kingdom of the 
spirit and in the service of a purified humanity. Thus 
alone shall we secure freedom, peace, progress. Thus 
alone will the desire of nations be realized in the ideal 
society and the solidarity of interests, classes, and races. 
Only in this supremacy of spiritual laws and this sunshine 
of spiritual love will be found a field for deploying all 
human powers and a climate for the generous growths of 
a civilization whose fruits shall not be poisonous. ~ Beauti- 
ful upon the mountain are the feet of him that cometh in 
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the name of the Lord, with these tidings of good! 
Beautiful and glorious the Church which can thus make 
itself felt as a power for bringing in everlasting righteous- 
ness! 

Boston, Mass. 


Aim and Belief. 


Rev. Eugene Shippen, in his last sermon before sailing 
to England, together with many affectionate reminis- 
cences of his relations with the people of the parish and 
the town, spoke some words of wider application con- 
cerning his aims as a minister and his belief. We copy 
from the Dorchester Beacon :-— 


My aim hasbeen spiritual ; that is, the development of the 
highest kind of individual character, a character conscious 
of God. Not ethical culture primarily, but religion has been 
my theme, religion being morality conscious of its source. 
As God embraces all relations, it follows that one who is 
really conscious of God is conscious also of humanity. 
The spiritual-minded man is not less a humanitarian, but 
he looks at humanity in the light of its source and its 
ends. Its greatest needs are spiritual, not material, and 
so he labors for things spiritual. He loves not the body 
less, but the soul more. The love of souls goes hand in 
hand with the love of God. I have tried, therefore, to 
win souls, if I may use such old-fashioned language, to 
stimulate ideas, to show men the beauty of holiness, to 
help them to worship God. Thus is the kingdom brought 
in. There is no religion worthy the name which does 
not lead to worship and worshipful lives, which does not 
feed our reverence and lift us above things temporal. Is 
there any finer service, which we can perform, any greater 
help we can render than this? Real religion is thus the 
most practical thing in the world. So I conceive it to 
be, and I have felt with increasing conviction that spirit- 
ual sermons could not properly be charged with being 
unpractical. It is theoretical religion and conventional 
piety that is unpractical, that busy men have no time 
for and no interest in. 

My aim, moreover, has been intensive. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean by reference to the modern practice 
of intensive farming. Intensive farming is the scientific 
cultivation of small areas to the full capacity of their 
productiveness. So I have cultivated, as best I could, 
this particular plot of ground in God’s kingdom. I have 
tried not to ignore neighborly claims and denominational 
interests. I have affiliated with other spiritual culti- 
vators, and taken a hand in ploughing the field of civic 
righteousness. But I have felt that my nearest duty 
and my best opportunity lay in upbuilding this particular 
parish, regarding a noble church, though it covers but a 
few square feet of territory, as an institution of unlimited 
influence for good. In line with this intensive aim, I 
have tried to cultivate depth rather than breadth, per- 
suaded that the former is more needed than the latter, 
certainly by Unitarians and by those loosely calling them- 
selves liberal. Give me a man of deep conviction and 
I warrant you he will dig through to the other side. 
Breadth of view will come in time. Lacking depth, how- 
ever, all breadth is only superficiality. 

Along with intensive or deep culture, and as a part of 
my spiritual aim, I have tried to speak the truth in love. 
... That I have sometimes been impatient and censorious, 
if not denunciatory, I sadly acknowledge, craving for- 
giveness of God and man. So lapse we all from our ideals. 
My aim, however, growing clearer with time, has been to 
conquer by the sign of the cross rather than by the sign 
of the scourge. Love wins in the long run. Love also 
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understands and interprets where knowledge without love 
is blind. I have tried, therefore, to read other faiths, 
other creeds, in this light. I have tried sympathetically 
to get at orthodoxy as well as Catholicism, to judge them 
by their ideals, not by their failures. Holding myself the 
faith called heresy, I have not only admitted the right 
of other men to hold to their views, but I have gladly 
recognized the truth they have had to teach. By con- 
viction a Unitarian, it has been my desire to walk frater- 
nally with and learn from other religionists. Despising 
bigotry on the one hand and indifferentism on the other, 
I have tried to steer my course by the star of love. It is 
as invariable a-guide for the ship ecclesiastical as it is for 
the ship domestic. I never claimed, dear friends, to live 
more in my affections than the rest of you; no, but to 
live more in my affections than the rest of you suppose. 
‘‘Feeling is deeper than all thought,” a doctrine taught 
by modern psychologists, as well as by poets, and love is 
the deepest of feelings. Religion is love, whatever else 
it is; the universe is best interpreted in terms of love; our 
neighbors are reached through love; and we ourselves 
find at the last that love is the only asset of value. . . . 
Now let me close with a credo. It is subject to daily 
revision. I have added to it and deepened it since com- 
ing to Dorchester, indeed since last Sunday. I impose it 
upon no man. I offer it only as a suggestion for what- 
ever truth it may contain. 

1. I believe in man as essentially a soul, as well as a 
social being. I believe that man is not a fallen, but an 
undeveloped being, ever rising; not a creature of sin, but 
an expression of love. 

2. I believe in Christ as the highest development of 
manhood, whose moral power lay in his love, whose 
spiritual power lay in his God-consciousness, a conscious- 
ness not found to the same degree in any other religious 
leader. He is indeed the way, the truth, and the life. 

3. I believe in God as revealed in man, supremely in 
Christ. I may.assume his omniscience, omnipresence, 
and omnipotence; but the qualities which are most alluring 
to heart and mind are the qualities found in humanity. 
I believe, therefore, in the humanity of God, which in- 
volves his personality. A God less than personal would 
be less than man, beneath us, of no concern. Yes, I 
worship a God who is essentially personal, whom I may 
address in prayer, and to whose loving care I can commit 
myself. 

4. I believe in immortality as the natural condition of the 
human spirit, not proved, but a tenet of faith, a demand 
of the heart, a condition or unending development, a 
state into which we have already entered. 

5. I believe in the Bible as an expression of the genius 
of a religious nation and a supreme human soul. It is 
inspired so far as it inspires. Its inerrancy and in- 
fallibility are fading concepts in the light of scholarship. 
We find in the Bible not absoluteness, but spiritual real- 
ities, visions of righteousness, and insights into truth, 
subject, as are all things human, to correction. 

6. I believe in the church as an embodiment of social 
religion, offering the best opportunity for worship and 
concerted action. There may be moral salvation outside 
the church, but men at their spiritual peril neglect its 
educational influence, its ideals, and its sanctities. Re- 
ligion outside the church may be genuine; but it lacks the 
highest quality, it is not social. I believe not only in my 
own church, but in all churches,—Protestant, Catholic, 
Hebrew, Hindu. If not equally wise or rational, I believe 
all are founded in sincerity and truth. 

7. I believe in the state, not as a human contrivance, 
much less a necessary evil, but a divine arrangement for 
eegiagl: organic life, the support of which is a sacred 

uty. 
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8. I believe in the family as the condition which nearest 
approaches the kingdom of God. Marriage is a sacra- 
ment, not a mere contract, a union of hearts and hands, 
““which the church may bless and the state make legal, 
but which neither can create or annul.” 

9. Finally, I believe in life. I believe that life is a 
joyous good, that it is embraced in God, that,if we put 
into it all our powers of thought, all our moral resolution, 
all tenderness of spirit and ideality, it will repay us a 
thousand-fold, becoming in itself a song and a prayer. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Apostles. 


The words that come unuttered by the breath, 
Looks without eyes, these lighten all the globe; 
They are the ministering angels, sent where Death 
Has walked so long the earth in seraph’s robe. 
See crowding to their touch the groping blind! 
And ears long shut to sound are bent to hear; 
Quick as they speak the lame new vigor find, 
And language to the dumb man’s ae is near; 
Hail! sent to us, ye servants of high heaven, 
Unseen save by the humble and the poor! 
To them glad tidings have your voices given; 
For them their faith has wrought the wished-for cure; 
And ever shall they witness bear of you, 
That he who sent you forth to heal was true. 
—Jones Very. 


The Ideal Minister. 


One could wish that Dr. Cuthbert Hall’s admirable 
paper with this title could be printed for separate cir- 
culation, both among the people who are now in the 
ministry and the young men and women who are to 
enter that calling. 

Dr. Hall was known through the whole country by 
intelligent people as the consecrated and prophetic 
head of the Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
By his record of his experiences in India he widely ex- 
tended his reputation as a leader of men, because that 
book has gone into the hands of the large class who had 
come to regard theologians as specialists in a somewhat 
narrow field. At this moment there is no man in America 
whose views on the subject of a ‘‘stated ministry,” on its 
duties and opportunities, on the preparation to be made 
for it, and its daily life are so well worth study as his. 

Possibly the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly could 
be induced to print this invaluable paper for separate 
distribution. 

To sum up the drift of the paper in a few words, it 
dismisses ‘‘priesthood”’ utterly and forever from the 
place of Christian ministry. It takes the Saviour at his 
word in that whole central conversation in which he says, 
‘*He who is greatest among you shall be your minister.” 

The Church is to throw overboard as so much top- 
hamper all phrases, rituals, and pretensions, which make 
of its ministers anything but servants of their fellow- 


men, 

When I had the good fortune to be one of the preachers 
at Harvard College, as every spring came round, I met 
scores of eager young men about to graduate, who said 
so heartily, ‘I want to be of some use in the world.” 
And, when I talked to them of my own profession, with 
only one exception every such man said, ‘‘Oh, I cannot 
preach, because I do not know what to say.” They 
were ready to help others, but they would not by any 
shadow of a shade pretend that they were priests, 
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It is for hundreds, for thousands, of such young people 
that Dr. Hall’s paper is written. 

Let other lands hug their traditions as they choose. 
For America this is the outcome, as this writer shows 
it so well, the American minister in city or on the frontier 
is to be known only by his simplicity, by his unselfishness, 
by his humanness, by his hopefulness, and by his rever- 
ence. 

‘He is a scholar, but criticism has never violated that 
shrine of the Spirit where the pure in heart see God. 
The unfading newness of everlasting truth gives to his 
speech the freshness of springtime. The insearchable 
mystery of Infinite Holiness gives to his thought and 
conduct gravity and reserve, as one who has beheld 
things which it is not possible for a man to utter. The 
demands of social service have not stamped him with 
the professionalism of a reformer. The ardor of church- 
manship has not made him an ecclesiastic. He remains 
a prophet of the highest. When he speaks, men feel that 
he is standing on holy ground.” 

When I found in this masterly paper of Dr. Hall’s that 
the president of the Union Theological Seminary twice 
cites Emest Renan as high authority in our affair, I 
recollected the evening at the Boston Association of 
Ministers, when the brethren first discussed Renan’s Life 
of Christ. Among the twenty or thirty of them, the con- 
versation went on till it came my turn to speak. I said, 
“IT think I am the only person in the room who has seen 
Renan’s Life of Christ, or has read a word of it,” and, 
with some laughter and with some mortification, all the 
other gentlemen present acknowledged that this was true. 
My copy had been sent me by a distinguished Boston 
layman,—perhaps the most distinguished Boston layman 
then in Europe. In which anecdote there is a moral for 
gentlemen of my profession. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


Spiritual Life, 


I believe that to-day is better than yesterday, and that 
to-morrow will be better than to-day.—George F. Hoar, 


wt 


If the day and night are such that you greet them with 
joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers and sweet- 
scented herbs, is more starry, more immortal,—that is 
your success.—Henry David Thoreau. 


ws 


The question of equality is out of the court. The one 
thing we need to do is to cultivate the finest and sweetest 
things in us; and then, whether we are one of the Cali- 
fornia big trees or the violet in a valley, we shall help on 
the beauty and glory of the earth.—Robert Collyer. 


ws 


Neither let mistakes nor wrong directions, of which 
every man, in his studies and elsewhere, falls into many, 
discourage you. There is precious instruction to be got 
by finding we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, 
manfully, to be right, he will grow more and more right. 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


Do not dare to be so absorbed in your own life, so 
wrapped up in listening to the sound of your own hurrying 
wheels, that all this vast pathetic music, made up of the 
mingled joy and sorrow of your fellow-men, shall not 
find out your heart and claim it and make you rejoice to 
give yourself for them.—Phtllips Brooks, 
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The Soul of the Bible.* 


BY REV. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Soul of the Bible is one of the most 
important publications of its kind which 
have thus far seen the light. It consists, 
-as the title-page informs us, of “‘Selections 
from the Old and the New Testaments, ar- 
ranged as Synthetic Readings, by Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce.”’” ‘These readings are, apparently, 
‘the result of a number of years’ testing in 
the pulpit; and, though it is to be hoped that 
they will win their way as a book of private 
and domestic devotion and religious edifica- 
tion, it is chiefly as a collection of public 
Seripture readings that we should like to 
consider them here. 

The Scripture reading, as a feature of 
public worship, is even more ancient than 
the Christian Church. Its present value 
to the congregation depends largely, however, 
on the intelligence, literary discrimination, 
and spiritual discernment of the minister 
in charge and the time at his disposal on 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning. In 
the study of the Bible the attention of theo- 
logical students has been usually fixed 
upon questions of authorship and interpre- 
tation to the neglect of the no less important 
practical question, how the Bible may be 
used to the best advantage from the Christian 
pulpit, “for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.” 
‘The result for the churches, so far as the 
scripture reading is concerned, has been 
usually chaos. Many of the most edifying 
passages in the Bible are imbedded in 
chapters which, -s a whole, are quite un- 
fitted for pulpit use, and are therefore 
systematically neglected; and the natural 
effect of such neglect has been a narrowing 
of the range of Scripture readings and 
diminished interest in this portion of the 
service on the part both of the minister and 
the congregation. 

The volume in question is an effort, on 
the part of Mr. Pierce, to help meet the 
difficulty. His aim in the collection is “‘to 
have each reading a literary unit, dealing 
with but one subject and enforcing a defi- 
nite religious lesson.” In order to attain 
this end the author informs us that ‘in each 
selection the whole of the Bible has been 
drawn upon, as needed, to develop the sub- 
ject or supplement the thought.” ‘This un- 
dertaking, moreover, “has involved some ver- 
bal changes, and the omission of whatever 
would distract the attention, offend the 
moral sense, or start a divergent line of 
thought.” 

Two questions present themselves to the 
reader of the preface of this volume, the first 
as to the propriety and the second as to the 
practicability of the method proposed. 
First, is this free handling of the text of the 
Bible, readjusting here and cutting out 
there, bringing together upon the same page 
a passage from Numbers and a passage from 
Romans, combining verses from Judges with 
verses from Proverbs, a parable from the 
Gospels with an extract from an Epistle,—is 
this method of procedure, considering the 
nature and history of the material with which 
we have to deal, a proper one? Secondly, 
granting its propriety, can any living man 
effect this exclusion and readjustment and 
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occasional verbal modification, without giving 
continual offence to readers of the Bible to 
whom not only its ideas, but also its very 
language have become endeared? After 
a somewhat careful examination of the pas- 
sages, the present writer is ready to give 
to both these questions an wunhesitating 
“yes,” 

As for the method, it has, after all, the 
sanction of the Biblical writers themselves, 
who have given us our present text by bring- 
ing together under the same author’s name 
the work of various men living in different 
parts of the country, which served the pur- 
pose the collators had in hand. It is, more- 
over, a method which every intelligent and 
conscientious minister has probably pursued 
for himself. The Bible reading is for moral 
and religious edification. Many passages 
of the Bible taken apart from the surround- 
ing chapters, though interesting in them- 
selves, would be devoid of edifying power. 
Under such conditions it devolves continu- 
ally upon the man who conducts a religious 
service to bring together for pulpit reading 
passages from different portions of the Bible, 
which enforce the same lesson and can be 
welded together into something like a liter- 
ary unit. 

“To do this successfully requires, of course, 
fine discernment and a high degree of literary 
skill. We confess to a considerable degree 
of fear, when we approached the volume 
in question, lest we should find our favorite 
passages either marred or omitted. Noth- 
ing of the kind, however, had happened. 
Passages and, indeed, books of the Bible 
have been omitted, which have great liter- 
ary charm; but invariably it seems to have 
been because they were not, taken by them- 
selves, of moral and religious significance. 
On the other hand, the most amazing thing 
about the book to the average minister will 
be the immense range of possible Bible 
readings which it opens out before him. 
Scores of possibilities, we venture to°affirm, 
will at once confront him of which he had 
never thought, and the winnowing of many 
an inspiring passage in the Psalms or Epistles 
from an uninspiring or questionable context 
will redeem for pulpit service what had been 
formerly unusable. ‘Tastes, of course, will 
differ. Some of us, perhaps, would have car- 
ried the winnowing process further. In the 
choice which was constantly open to an 
eclectic like Mr. Pierce among various ren- 
derings, the word or phrase which was 
chosen will be unable in all cases to suit one’s 
individual preferences, The present writer 
has been constantly surprised to find, how- 
ever, how few were the changes he had to 
suggest. 

Undoubtedly, the feeling will exist with 
some that such a process of selection should 
be an individual one on the part of the min- 
ister himself, which he may not delegate 
to another; and, for the minister who has 
each week an unlimited amount of time at 
his disposal, the objection is valid. But 
even if he has the time he may occasionally 
find it useful to compare his own collation 
with a work like this. Like every other 
good anthology it will, if intelligently used, 
serve to turn the attention of its user toward 
the source from which it came. 

The book is, in our judgment, one which 
many have been waiting for, and which is 
destined to be widely used. The wonder is 


‘|that no one in America has attempted it 


|A. D. T. Whitney ten each, while Holmes, 
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before. The more limited collection of Bible 
readings by Rev. John Page Hopps of Lon- 
don, which has been of considerable service — 
in many of our churches, has failed of wide 
acceptance because of the minute sub- 


Scriptural passages 
were subjected,—_so minute that they fre- 
quently lost their identity. In the collec- 
tion by Mr. Pierce the chapters are taken 
scriatim, the chapter and book are always 
cited, and the reader never loses his way. 
The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the index of readings for special occasions — 
and the index of topics. Half the space is 
given to the Old Testament, and the other 
half to the New Testament, and the Apoc- 
rypha. Itis worthy of note that so effective 
a preacher as Mr. Pierce should apparently 
have found the Bible in so large a degree 
the inspirer of his pulpit utterance. 
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Tue Optimust’s Goop Morninc. By 
Florence Hobart Perin. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.—The purpose of Mrs. 
Perin’s attractive book of selections and 
prayers is to make the custom of daily de- 
votions seem once again possible to busy men 
and women. Rapid transit, the telephone, 
the telegraph, she tells us, do not take the 
place of God. ‘The need of read- 
justment may be met by the use of this book, 
taking only the minute or two that may 
surely be spared. ‘Thirty seconds of silence, 
then the reading of a noble sentiment from 
some one who has been thinking the thoughts 
we need, another pause, and then a few words 
of prayer, different each morning in the year, 
but all adapted to universal needs, help each 
member of a family to start on his day with 
courage and hope. ‘The selections are some- 
times prose, sometimes poetry, all drawn 
with careful selection from a rather wide 
range of writers. From Phillips Brooks 
there are twelve selections, from Emerson 
fifteen, from Browning, Carlyle, and Mrs. 


George MacDonald, Van Dyke, Whittier, 
Dr. Hale, and William C. Gannett are also 
among those most frequently quoted. The 
prayers are taken from men of several de- 
nominations, Universalists, naturally, in the 
majority. Only a few names, those of Dr. 
Hale, Theodore Parker, C. Ellwood Nash, 
Charles R. Tenney, and Martineau, appear 
here more than once, not counting the name 
of George L. Perin, to whom a wifely wifely interest 
has assigned no more than his rightful 
of honor. The compiler deserves 
credit for the arrangement whereby 
thought of the prayer continues or 
sizes the thought of the selection. The book 
is well fitted to carry out the aim of the com- 
piler; and it may take to many the refresh- 
ment of a great thought or the help of morn- 
ing meditation, even where it is used only by 
the individual. 


THe Weipinc. By Lafayette McLaws. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50,—Miss 
McLaws comes to her task of depicting 
Southern conditions before and during 
Civil gtle with an nee 
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it by her personal connection with impor- 
tant actors in it to put the thrill of reality 
into her story. The spirit of the book is 
thoroughly fine, able to see the inevitable 
mistakes on both sides, and to believe that} 
each side in the great struggle may now be 

proud of the men who stood im arms against | 
their brothers, and look forward to a com-| 
mon destiny. This book differs from certain | 
other novels that have preceded it by a vivid 

portrayal of the social situation in Washing- | 
ton when Websters Seventh of March 

speech and Alexander Stephens’s anti-Seces- | 
sion speech aroused the people; and there are | 
no more exciting chapters than those which 

describe the conventions of South Carolina | 
and. Georgia. To one who can remember 

certain events of the period in which the| 
story is set, the political imterest will per-| 
haps be dommant, but in and through all the | 
historical incidents rams the course of the 

personal experiences of the characters, illus- | 
trating the more intimate side of the conflict | 
and the final welding, out of diverse elements, | 
of a mighty nation. It might be added that | 
Miss McLaws is a grandniece of Zachary 

Taylor, that she was educated in private | 
schools in Boston, and that after the death 

of her parents she lived as the ward of Mrs. | 
Jefferson Davis in New York City. 


Favorite Fary Tates. New York: | : 
Harper & Brothers—This is a collection | 
of fairy tales, illustrated by Peter Newell, | 
who has, we are happy to say, made his| 
pictures a little less grotesque and a little | 
more human than he has been wont to do. | 
A peculiar feature of the collection is that} 
the various tales are announced as the choice | 
of representative men and women. Under) 
each title in the table of contents are given) 
the names of the ladies and gentlemen who, ; 
in their childhood, preferred this particular | 
story. It is a very distinguished company | 
and incidentally shows that some of the) 
leading educators of the country had the| 
privilege in their childhood of reading the) 
Arabian Nighis and various fairy tales. We| 
should like to see a list of the distinguished 
men and women who never read these things, 
and see how their mental and moral charac- | 
ters would compare with those of People| 
who were brought up on the literature of the | 
imagination. It is interesting to note the | 
fact that Mark Twain and President Eliot | 
twice agree in their choice of stories, both | 
from the Arabian Nights. The pages are| 
small, and for us not improved by a stencilled | 
border im greenery yellery. The book is | 
handsomely got up in a dress of white and 
gold, and will be a prize of great value to the 
child for whom it first opens the magic door 
of fairyland. 

Nsw TxroLtocy Sermons. By R. J. 
Campbell, M.A. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25.—The difference between the 
new theology and the liberal theology that 
is not new is that the latter takes itself for 
granted, and goes ahead without refer- 
ence to the old theology which has been set 
aside and forgotten. The new theology, 
with the same message and the same general 
interpretation of the facts of nature and 
human life, stands so close to the old theology 
that the new theologian feels himself con- 
tinually obliged to recite the old interpreta- 
tion, and then explain that in the new 
theology this interpretation is set aside, A 
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good example is found in the sermon on 
“The Gift of the Son,” from the text, “God 
so loved the world,” etc. Mr. Campbell 
says: “In plain and simple English, then, 
what the ordinary sermon-hearer thinks 
about the statement contained in our text 
is this: God loves mankind, but mankind has 
sinned against God. This sin is so serious 
that God must send mankind to a hell of 
everlasting torment unless some means can 
be found of atoning for our guilt. This 


means has been found in the self-~devotion 
of a being™called the eternal Son, who is 
God himself, and”yet is somehow different 
from the God who requires the sacrifice. 
God the Father then, punishes God the Son in 
order that mankind may escape this everlast- 
ing hell, The only part mankind has in the 
matter is that we must individually ‘believe’ 
in this transaction in order to benefit by it. 
If we do not believe, we are doomed.”’ Con- 
siderediin their affirmative aspects these 
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sermons are fresh, humane, and convincing. 
Through them all runs some moving appeal 
to the better part of human nature and some 
cheerful assurance that sin and misery can 
be conquered and put out of the lives of those 
who earnestly seek to repeat the Christ-like 
spirit in their own lives. 


Love ArFarrs oF LiTeRARY MEN. By 
Myrtle Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—The first of the old love 
stories, thus brought out for modern readers, 
is the pitiful tale of Stella and Vanessa. 
Pope’s rather perfunctory wooing of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and his experience 
of Martha Blount’s unkindness present the 
material for the second chapter and remind 
the reader again that, though unloved by 
women, no man has had more devoted men 
friends than Pope. That fact must, doubtless, 
be ascribed to his own lack of temperament, 
for there never yet lived a man so insig- 
nificant in appearance that he could not in- 
spire devoted affection, were he otherwise 
fitted for it. Samuel Johnson, his dearest 
Tetty, and his poorly requited friendship for 
Mrs. Thrale appear in the third chapter, 
while Sterne, the “Veritable Light O’Love,” 
with whom a phoenix rose successively out 
of the ashes of each dead fancy, the joy 
and heartache of the difficult Carlyles, the 
passion of Poe and Shelley and Keats,— 
these chapters make up a collection of human 
documents. The poets seem sometimes 
other in their letters than in their poems. 
The philosopher succeeds no better in putting 
philosophy into affairs of the heart than do 
common men, but the human interest of 
such stories is not slight. The book does not 
in any way take the place of a collection of 
Love Letters edited some years ago by Abby 
Sage Richardson. 


EMERALD AND ERMINE. By the author of 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50,—The mysterious 
author of The Martyrdom of an Empress in 
this volume consents to gratify the desire of 
the hardened novel reader who demands a 
happy ending of the story, with not too much 
anxiety while on the way. While in this 
Tomance semi-supernatural agencies are set 
in motion by plotters and planners on both 
sides, those who are working for or against 
the heroine of the story, yet there is nothing 
terrifying and nothing for which thereis not at 
last an easy explanation. Some of the grim 
and terrible aspects of life in Brittany, as ex- 
hibited in former volumes, are omitted in 
this one. The reader is carried by pleasant 
stages through interesting scenery with pleas- 
ant companions, with adventures enough to 
make the experience exciting, and villany 
sufficient to give the necessary spice, through 
transactions in which youth, beauty, and 
high-bred courage come to their own. Per- 
haps the majority of readers will wish that 
the villain of the play might have been more 
severely punished for his wrong-doing, but 
apparently the author allowed him to escape 
with some of his coveted plunder in order to 
show in more high relief the noble qualities 
of the heroine. 


GALLANTRY. By James Branch Cabell. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.—The 
days of which our author writes were not, 
as he confesses, ‘conducive to a meticulous 
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morality.” Such as they were, men and 
women played the game of gallantry in its 
various aspects, comic, tragic, sentimental, 
and bloodthirsty. They are set before the 
reader and made to act their parts. These 
comedies have appeared in various maga- 
zines; but now, brought together in one 
volume, they appear as a connected series, 
the same characters appearing in new casts, 
but each one beginning with some sugges- 
tion of the part he has played in previous 
comedies. While each chapter is indepen- 
dent of the others, a fresh interest is given to 
the collection by the skilful joining of them to- 
gether. Love-making, in its various forms, 
lawful and unlawful, with the bloodletting 
which in those days was a common adjunct of 
the game, is the main theme. The climax 
of these adventures is to be found in the story 
entitled “In the Second April.” which is a 
remarkable tale of adventure and high-bred 
gallantry of the kind that makes love with 
constancy ard laughs in the face of death. 


Storrs or SympuHonic Music. By 
Lawrence Gilman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25 net.—This is a guide to the 
meaning of important symphonies, over- 
tures, and tone-poems from Beethoven down 
to the present day. It tells the stories on 
which symphonies are based and puts it 
within the power of listeners to enjoy intel- 
ligently. The author considers it absurd and 
illogical that the concert-goer should listen 
to a piece of descriptive music in ignorance 
of its literary or pictorial or dramatic basis. 
He agrees with Mr. Ernest Newman, who, 
conceding that such a work as Tschaikow- 
sky’s overture, “Romeo and Juliet,” for 
instance, would give intense pleasure to 
any one who listened to it merely as a piece 
of music, yet insists that the man who knows 
is richer than his fellow by two or three emo- 
tions, and is the only one who really hears 
Tschaikowsky’s work as the master meant it 
to be heard. Such information as is here 
presented has hitherto been available only in 
scattered and inconvenient form, and that it 
is needed many a concert-goer will be quick 
to confess. 


Wuat can A YounG Man po? By Frank 
West Rollins. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—A great deal of information has gone 
into the making of this volume, and, still 
better, a great deal of experience also. The 
book represents the wide-awake conclusions 
of one who, looking round on the world of 
men, has asked himself why one succeeds 
and another fails. The question cannot be 
wholly answered by trite reflections on in- 
dustry and good habits. The importance 
of these every one knows, or, if he does not 
know it, it is not because it has not been often 
enough emphasized by parent and teacher. 
Mr. Rollins’s first word is to parents, and 
it recognizes the responsibility which rests 
upon them to consider thoughtfully “these 
pressing, insistent, life-and-death problems 
of making every boy and girl, physically, 
mentally, industrially, socially, and morally, 
into the best man and woman possible,” 
Here many of his suggestions are especially 
valuable. Later he presents the drawbacks 
as well as the advantages of the various call- 
ings now open to young men, including sev- 
eral professions that have risen to signifi- 
cance within very few years. The sugges- 
tions are well based and valuable, and there 
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is no reason why a young man should not 
find definite help in these pages. 


NAPOLEON’S YOUNG NEIGHBOR. By 
Helen Leah Reed. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50.—Miss Reed has managed very 
cleverly to make a connected narrative out 
of the reminiscences of Mrs. Abell, published 
in 1847, thus giving her young readers not 
only an interesting story, but a reliable pict- 
ure of the general tenor of Napoleon’s life at 
St. Helena. He-was occupied in these last 
days of his marvellous career, not in planning 
campaigns, but in remembering them. His 
diplomatic negotiations were directed not 
for the advancement of his own interests, but 
to secure permission, for instance, for his 
little friend Betsy to attend her first ball. 
His tricks were played not on submissive 
underlings, but on a mischievous girl, who 
was ready to return in kind and sometimes 
hit hard. The first ten weeks of Napoleon’s 
life on the island were spent at Betsy Bal- 
combe’s own home, and the friendship there 
begun brightened many a lonely hour for the 
dethroned emperor, and gave him the ad- 
vantage of simple, friendly, human inter- 
course. 


Tue Fork AFIELD. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50— 
Mr. Phillpotts has almost pre-empted Dart- 
moor and the adjacent regions, and in such 
stories as The American Prisoner has made 
the scenery of the south-west of England and 
the characteristics of the people very famil- 
jar to our readers. But Mr. Phillpotts has 
travelled and took notes as he went, and 
when, in due course of time, he puts on rec- 
ord these notes for the benefit of the public, 
they fall for him most naturally into 
form of sketches illustrating the 
ties of the land and the people that he at 
served. It is an indication of the facility 
with which he adapts himself to his subject 
that there is scarcely a reminder of his old 
style and subject in these sketches of life 
in foreign parts. Whether in France, Italy, 
or Syria, he absorbs the atmosphere of the 
place, and in a wonderful way reproduces the 
characteristics of the people. In one sketch 
he challenges the public to compare him with 
Maupassant, and need not be ashamed of 
the verdict. 


FATHER AND Basy Piays. By Emilie 
Poulsson. New York: The Century Co. 
$1.25.—Miss Poulsson is the editor of the 
Kindergarten Review, and a well-known au- 
thority on child culture and baby plays. 
She has had more to do with little children 
than most mothers, and supplements her 
scientific training with sympathetic under- 
standing. She does not ignore the part of 
the father in the happiness and the develop- 
ment of his boy or girl, and this book, besides 
being in itself a charming help to mothers 
and a source of delight for the small child, 
recognizes consciously that this side of the 
home life is sometimes neglected. Here are 
rhymes for shadow play and finger play 
and pick-a-back play, besides fifteen original 
songs and much practical entertainment. 
There are floor rompings and quiet plays, 
and, at the end, there are the 
tock-a-bye rhymes, which are likely to end 
the father’s hour with his little ones, 
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STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. By Sara 
Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1 net.—The earlier volume, How 
to tell Stories to Children, has proved most 
useful, and it is no wonder that the compiler 
has been importuned for a second collection 
of tales. This book contains a surprising 
number of new stories together with some 
that have hitherto been familiar in forms not 
as well adapted for story-telling as the pres- 
ent version; and it contains also a valuable 
chapter of suggestions for story-tellers and 
a talk about the place of stories in teaching 
English. The art of story-telling is one of the 
most delightful accomplishments. It is a 
good thing that it has been inaugurated or 
revived, and if Miss Bryant’s book shall in- 
crease the interest in cultivating it, as may 
fairly be believed, it enters on a mission of 
cheerfulness that has our best wishes. 


THE Rival CaMPERS ASHORE. By Ruel 
Perley Smith. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—A series of exciting events, with 
mystery and money complications, give to 
the rival campers a continuation of the ex- 
periences which have commended two earlier 
volumes of this set to young readers. The 
boys are described as plucky, straightfor- 
ward young Americans, well developed by 
athletics and out-of-door life. They be- 
come involved in the solution of a mystery 
that brings happiness and fortune to their 
friends and incidentally gives this story for 
boys a wider interest. A new character, a 
girl, is introduced, who proves herself fully 
the equal of the boys in her bravery and 
quickness of wit. 


Tse KENTON Pings. By Clarence B. 
Burleigh. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.50.—The third of the Raymond 
Benson Series shows the young hero holding 
his own among his fellow-students of Bow- 
doin College. The book is said to give a 
faithful picture of life at a small college where 
student self-government is practised. Ray- 
mond attends to his work and graduates with 
honor, but he also takes time to become well 
acquainted with the dearest girl in the world, 
and graduation finds him with hopes for a 
home as well as for a career. Mr. Burleigh 
is the editor of the Kennebec Journal, 
Augusta, Me., and his pictures of Maine life 
may be accepted as authoritative. 


DorotHy DaINty AT Home. By Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1—The new Dorothy Dainty book 
takes the little heroine and her friend Nancy 
through more adventures and good times. 
Dorothy has a pony; Vera, the flighty and 
irrepressible, plays new tricks; Nancy has a 
chance to help in the capture of a burglar; 
and the happy days in the lovely home go on, 
with new reasons for satisfaction to every- 
body. Dorothy does not grow up so fast 
that many new books to chronicle her doings 
may not be confidently awaited. 


THE Doctor’s LitrLe Girt. By Marion 
Ames Taggart. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—Nancy, who drives often with her 
father, the doctor, while he makes his round 
of visits, has more than one title. She is 
Doctor’s Assistant and Everybody’s Little 
Girl, winning hearts without knowing it, 
She is a lovable little maid, and sometimes 
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does as much good as the doctor himself. 
The story of her varied experiences is told 
with the animation one expects to find in the 
books of this writer. 


Harry’s Runaway. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—This bunch of stories is calculated 
to strike terror to the heart of any boy who 
might be meditating schemes for running 
away from home. A baker’s dozen of tales, 
skilfully woven together, narrate the grim ex- 
periences, many of them ending in tragedy, 
of boys whose love of adventure or foolish 
mischief overcame their common sense. 
The book bristles with morals, but for the 
sake of the stories boys will not refuse them. 


Recent Poetry. 


Judging from the number of slender 
volumes of verse, sent out by the firm of 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, there is no dan- 
ger that the taste for verse nor the facility 
for thus putting one’s thoughts into rhyme 
and rhythm will soon yield to the encroach- 
ments of a materialistic age. One of the 
most attractive of these prettily bound 
volumes is Zitella Cocke’s collection of poems, 
entitled The Cherokee Rose. Miss Cocke’s 
name has long been familiar as signed to 
charming bits of poetry that express not only 
poetic thoughts but tnusual skill in expres- 
sion. Selections from her new book we hope 
to present later to readers of the Christian 
Register, Martha Martin, whose graceful 
verse used formerly to appear in our columns 
more frequently than in late years, has put 
together Nature Lyrics, all thoughtful, 
true, and good. Margaret Belle Houston, 
under the title Prairie Flowers, gives us 
poems of wider range, including child verse, 
“Two Letters,” that seem like a clever 
reminiscence of Bret Harte, tender love 
songs, verses brightened by humor, and one 
or two ballads. In Songs from the Capital 
Clara Ophelia Bland dares the ridicule of 
critics by including in her more serious 
verse “‘An Ode to an Onion,’ ‘‘The Subject 
Man,” and other unconventional rhymes. 
Seamstress and Poet, by Felicia Ross John- 
son, takes its name from the leading poem, 
which appeals with direct power to the 
heart of the reader. It is the poem of the 
woman who sings as she sews for her daily 
bread, imagining the country pictures that 
are not for her, and wishing that she might 
learn from wind and waves the strains that 
belong to ‘‘God’s pilgrim poet.’’ We give 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting the last 
stanza :— 

“Poor minstrel heart, too tired to sing to the 
world, 

O hands, too faint to raise the poet’s lyre, 

God hears the shallowest brook that ever 

purled, 

In dusky copse, above the harping choir; 

And, even so, the songs that thou mayst 

sing, 

Though chanted in a sighing underbreath,— 

Too low to reach thy chamber’s furthest 

bound,— 

Will, winged with praises, spring, 

Up the blue heights of air, as still as death, 

And He will listen, while the worlds go 

round!” 
Charlotte Whitcomb’s modest Verses be- 
gin with a song to Minnesota, to be sung to 
the tune of “‘Araby’s Daughter,” A bunch 
of triolets and rondeaus show consider- 
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able Gonimand over metre. Maud May 
Parker’s book, The Missive, is a dramatic 
poem placed in Athens, A.D. 75, at the period 
of the Pan-Athenaic festival. Many of the 
verses that make up Russell Whitcomb’s 
Driftwood appeared originally in New York 
and New Jersey periodicals, and appeal to 
the natural human interests of mankind. 
J. H. Wallis dedicated Youth to his mother, 
and the dedicatory verses indicate the ear- 
nestness of the poems that follow. One of 
the best of the poems outlines the mission 
of the poet. Adrienne and Other Poems, 
by Mary Isabel Wymore tell first the tale of a 
maiden by the sea, which ends in a double 
tragedy. The other verses are more cheer- 
ful, and the poet refuses to be numbered 
among the pessimists and cynics. John 
William Scholl writes an impassioned Ode 
to the Russian People, in which sorrow and 
indignation bring the poet to an assurance 
that God still marches through the ages, if 
not by means of evolution, then by revolu- 
tion. In contrast to this is George Gor- 
don’s The Processtonal, a pean, which fore- 
sees a better day when over a future city is 
to be graven the words, ‘‘all hope here for 
the honest, the man who stands alone.” 
Lisi de Cipriani utters The Cry of Defeat, 
a title which does not by any means ex- 
press the tone of the majority of her verses. 
Among the prettiest poems are some Tuscan 
flower songs. E. L. Noble’s Poems have 
little variety of metre, and too often sug- 
gest prose. Virginia Vaughan, a_ story 
in verse by Margaret A. Richard, is a 
romance which proceeds in four books 
through friendship, love, marriage, and 
death. The story has plot and incident, 
and it is not clear why it should have been 
written in blank verse. 


Books Received. 


From the Sunday School Assoctation, London, 


The ean, Church. By A. Hermann Thomas, M.A, 
2s 6d. 


THE ETHICS OF 
EVOLUTION 


Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. 
12° $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


So enlightening a book on its subject 
that it has been translated into Japan- 
ese because of its merits as an exposi- 
tion of modern ethics. Now added to 
the publications of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as one of the most 
important ethical volumes on their list. 


“A notable work in the department of 
ethics.” — Outlook, 


“The volume is one of fine energy, co- 
herence, and qualities that convince.”— 
Brooklyn Times. 


“No clearer or more spiritually minded 
book on ethics has lately appeared.”— 
Sunday School Times. 


Publication Department 


American Unitarian Association 
BOSTON 
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Che Bome. 
The Difference. 


William Robert, he’s my twin— 

Papa says we’re surely kin; 

We’re so much alike, you see, 

Folks can’t tell which one is me. 

T’other night our mamma said, 

“Boys, d’you want to go to bed?” 

Willy Bob says, “B’lieve I don’t.” 

I says, ‘‘ Don’t believe I do.” 

Then our mamma laughed and said, 

“See the difference ’tween the two!” 
—William Christopher Sayrs, in Little Folks. 


The Children’s Cities. 


BY ELIZABETH SARA SHEPARD. 


(Edited for the Register by M. H. G.) 


[The Atlantic Monthly, as we are pleas- 
antly reminded by the current issue, is fifty 
years old. The Aflantic’s one story for 
children in the number for July, 1862, here 
reproduced for the first time, it is believed, 
was one of the last productions of a young 
English writer, Elizabeth Sara Shepard, 
precocious author, a few years earlier, of 
the musical romance, ‘Charles Auchester,”’ 
much admired by American readers in its 
day.] 


There was a certain king who had three 
sons, and who, loving them all alike, de- 
sired to leave them to reign over his king- 
dom as brothers, and not one above another. 

His kingdom consisted of three beauti- 
ful cities, divided by valleys covered with 
flowers and full of grass, the cities lying so 
near together that from the walls of each 
you could see the walls of the other two. 
The first city was called the city of Lesson- 
land, the second the city of Confection, and 
the third the city of Pastime. 

The king, feeling himself very old and 
feeble, sent for the lawyers to write his will 
that his children might know how he wished 
them to behave after he was dead. 

So the lawyers came to the palace and 
went into the king’s bedroom, where he lay 
in his golden bed, and the will was drawn up 
as he desired. 

One day, not long after the will was made, 
the king’s fool was trying to make a boat 
of a leaf to sail upon the silver river. And 
the fool thought the paper on which the will 
was written would make a better boat,— 
for he could not read what was written; 
so he ran to the palace quickly, and, knowing 
where it was laid, he got the will and made a 
boat of it and set it upon the river, where 
away it floated out of sight. Soon after 
this the king died without telling his sons 
what he wished them todo. Now the princes 
were very good little persons,—at least they 
had not yet been naughty and had never 
quarrelled, so the child-people were pleased 
with the thought of having the princes for 
their rulers, but knew not how to arrange it. 
Then the eldest prince, whose name was 
Gentil, called his brothers to him and said :— 

“T am quite sure, though there is no will, 
that our royal papa built the three cities that 
we might each have one to reign over and 
not one reign overall. Therefore, I will have 
you each, dear brothers, choose a city to 
govern, and I will govern the city you do not 
choose.” 

His brothers danced for joy, and the 
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people, too, were pleased; for they loved all 
the three princes. But there were not 
enough people in the kingdom to fill more 
than one city quite full. Was not this very 
odd? Gentil thought so; but, as he could 
not make out the reason, he said to the child- 
people,— 

“J will count you and divide you into three 
groups, and each group shall go to one city.” 

For, before the king had built the cities, 
the child-people had lived in the green valleys 
and slept on beds of flowers. 

So Joujou, the second prince, chose the 
city of Pastime; Bonbon, the youngest 
prince, chose the city of Confection; and the 
city of Lessonland was left for Prince Gentil, 
who took possession of it directly. 

The city of Lessonland was built of books, 
all books, and only books. The walls were 
books, set close like bricks, and the bridges 
over the rivers (which were very blue) were 
built of books in arches, and there were 
books to pave the roads and paths, and the 
doors of the houses were books with golden 
letters on the outside. ‘The palace of Prince 
Gentil was built of the largest books, all 
bound in scarlet and green and purple and 
blue and yellow. And inside the palace all 
the leveliest pictures were hung upon the 
walls and the handsomest maps; and in his 
library were, one would think, all the lesson- 
books and all the story books in the world. 
Directly Gentil began to reign, he said to 
himself: ‘‘What are all these books for? 
They must mean that we are to learn, and 
to become very clever, in order to be good. 
I wish to be very clever and to make my 
people clever, so I must set them a good 
example.” ‘ 

And he called together all his child-people, 
who would do anything for the love of him, 
and he said, ‘‘If we mean to be of any use in 
the world, we must learn, learn, learn, and 
read, read, read, and always be doing les- 
sons.” 

And they said they would, to please him; 
and they all gathered together in the palace 
council chamber, and Gentil set them tasks, 
and they all went home to learn them, while 
he learned his in the palace. 

Now let us see how Joujou is getting on. 
He was a good prince, Joujou, oh, so fond of 
fun! as you may believe from his choosing 
the city of Pastime. Oh, that city of Pas- 
time! how unlike the city of dear, dull 
Lessonland! The walls of the city of Pas- 
time were beautiful toy bricks, painted all 
the colors of the rainbow; and the streets 
of the city were filled with carriages just big 
enough for child-peopleto drive in, and little 
gigs and music-carts and post-chaises that 
ran along by clock-work, and such rocking- 
horses! And there was not to be found a 
book in the whole city, but the houses were 
crammed with toys from the top to the bot- 
tom,—tops, hoops, balls, battledores, bows 
and arrows, guns, peep-shows, drums and 
trumpets, marbles, ninepins, tumblers, kites, 
and hundreds upon hundreds more; for there 
you found, if I may say so, every kind 
of toy that ever was made in the world, 
besides thousands of large wax dolls, all in 
different court-dresses. And directly Joujou 
began to reign, he said to himself :— 

“What are all these toys for? They must 
mean that we are to play always, that we 
may be always happy. I wish to be very 
happy, and that my people should be happy 
always. Won’t I set them an example!” 
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And Joujou blew a%penny trumpet, and 
got on the back of thejlargest rocking-horse 
and rocked with all his might, and cried,— 

“‘Child-people, you are to play always; for 
in all the city of Pastime you see nothing else 
but toys!” 

The child-people did not wait long. Some 
jumped on rocking-horses, some drove off 
in carriages, and some in gigs and music- 
carts. And organs were played, and bells 
rang and shuttlecocks and kites flew up to 
the blue sky, and there was laughter, laughter, 
in all the streets of Pastime. 

And now for little Bonbon, how is he 
getting on? He wasa dear little fat fellow,— 
but, oh, so fond of sweets! as you may be- 
lieve from his choosing the city of Confection. 
And there were no books in Confection, and 
no toys; but the walls were built of ginger- 
bread, and the houses were built of ginger- 
bread, and the bridges of sugar that glittered 
in the sun. Rivers ran with grape juice 
through the streets, and Christmas trees 
grew along the banks, with candy and 
almonds and golden nuts on the branches; 
and in every house the tables were made of 
sweet brown chocolate, and there were great 
plum cakes on the tables, and little cakes, 
and all sorts of cakes. When Bonbon first 
sat on his throne, he did not think much 
about it, but began to eat directly, and called 
out with his mouth full:— 

“‘Child-people, eat always! for in all the 
city of Confection there is nothing but cakes 
and sweets.” 

And did not the child-people fall to, and 
eat at once, and eat on, and eat always, as 
long as they could? 

Now, by this time what has happened to 
Gentil? for we left him in the city of Lesson- 
land. All the first day he learned the lessons 
he had set himself, and the people learned 
theirs too, and they all came to Gentil in the 
evening to say them to the prince. But by 
the time Gentil had heard all the lessons he 
was very, very tired, so tired that he fell 
asleep on the throne; and, when he awoke 
the next morning, behold! there were all his 
people asleep on the floor. He looked at 
his watch and found it was very late, and he 
woke up the people, crying with a very loud 
voice,— 

“Tt is very late, good people!”’ 

And the people jumped up and rubbed 
their eyes, and cried,— 

‘“We have been learning always, and we 
can no longer see to read, the letters dance 
before our eyes.” 

And all the child-people groaned, and cried 
very bitterly behind their books. Then 
Gentil said,— 

“T will read to you, good people, and that 
will rest your eyes.” 

And he read them a delightful story about 
animals; but, when he stopped to show them 
a picture of a lion, the people were all asleep. 
Then Gentil grew angry, and cried in a loud 
voice,— 

“Wake up, idle people, and listen!’ 

But, when the people woke up, they were 
stupid, and sat like cats and sulked. So 
Gentil put the book away, and sent them 
home, giving them each a long task for rude- 
ness. The child-people went away; but, as 
they found only books at home, they went to 
sleep without learning their tasks. And all 
the fifth day they slept. But on the sixth 
day Gentil went out to see what they were 
doing; and they began to throw their books 
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about, and a book knocked Prince Gentil in 
the head and hurt him so much that he was 
obliged to go to bed. While he was in bed 
the little people began to fight and to throw 
the books at one another. 

Now, as for Joujou and his people, they 
began to play, and went on playing, and did 
nothing else but play. And, would you be- 
lieve it? they got tired too. The first day 
and the second day nobody thought he ever 
could be tired among the rocking-horses and 
whips and marbles and kites and dolls and 
carriages. But on the third day everybody 
wanted to ride at once, and the carriages 
were so full that they broke down; and the 
rocking-horses rocked over and wounded 
some of the little men, and the little women 
snatched their dolls from one another, and 
the dolls were broken. On the fourth day 
Prince Joujou cut a hole in the very largest 
drum and made the drummer angry; and the 
drummer threw a drumstick at Joujou, and 
Prince Joujou told the drummer he should go 
to prison. Then the drummer got on the 
top of the painted wall and shot toy arrows 
at the Prince, which did not hurt him much, 
but troubled him, for Joujou did not wish his 
people to hate him. 

“What do you want?” he cried to the 
drummer. ‘‘Tell me what I can do to please 
you. Shall we play at marbles or balls, 
or knock down the golden ninepins? Or 
shall we have Punch-and-Judy in the court of 
the palace?” 

“Yes, yes!’ cried the people; and the 
drummer jumped down from the wall. 

“Yes! yes! Punch-and-Judy! We are 
tired of marbles and balls and. ninepins, 
but we shan’t be tired of Punch-and- 
Judy.” 

So the people gathered together in the 
court of the palace and saw Punch-and-Judy 
over and over again, all day long on the fifth 
day. And they had it so often that, when 
the sixth day came, they pulled down the 
stage and broke Punch to pieces, and burned 
Judy, and screamed out that they were so 
hungry they did not know what todo. And 
the drummer called out,— . 

“Let us eat Prince Joujou!”’ 

But the people loved him still, so they 
answered,— 

“No! but we will go out and invade the 
city of Confection and fight them if they 
won’t give us anything to eat!” 

So out they went, with Joujou at their 
head; for Joujou, too, was dreadfully hun- 
gry. And they crossed the green valley to 
the city of Confection, and began to try to 
eat the gingerbread walls. But the ginger- 
bread was hard, because the walls had been 
built in ancient days. Then the people from 
Pastime tried to get on the top of the walls, 
and, when they had eaten a few holes into the 
gingerbread, they climbed up by them to the 
top. And there they saw a dreadful sight. 
The people of that city had eaten so much 
that they were ill, or else so fat that they 
could not move. Even Prince Bonbon, who 
had got into the largest Christmas-tree, had 
eaten all the candy upon it, and grown so 
fat that he had to stay up there among the 
branches. When the people of Pastime got 
upon the walls, however, the people of Con- 
fection were very angry; and one or two of 
those who could eat the most, and who still 
kept on eating while they were sick, threw 
apples and cakes at the people of Pastime 
and shot Joujou with sugar plums, which he 
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picked up and ate while his people were eat- 
ing the apples and cakes. 

In the mean-time what was going on in 
Lessonland ? 

As soon as Gentil heard what a dreadful 
noise his people were making, he got up, 
though he still felt poorly, and went out into 
the streets. The tired people were quarrelling 
alas! worse than ever, and they were trying 
to pull down the strong book walls, that they 
might get out of the city. A good many 
of them, as well as Prince Gentil, were 
wounded in the head by the heavy books fall- 
ing upon them; and Gentil was very sorry 
for the people. 

“Tf you want to get out, good people,’ he 
said, ‘‘I will open the gates and go with you; 
but do not pull down the book walls.” 

And they obeyed Gentil, because they 
loved him, and Gentil led them out of the city. 
When they had crossed the first green valley, 
they found the city of Pastime empty, not 
a creature in it, and broken toys in the 
streets! At sight of the toys the poor book- 
worn people cried for joy, and wanted to 
stop and play. So Gentil left them there 
and went on alone and wandered about in 
the green valleys, very unhappy, until he 
came to his father’s old palace. There he 
found the fool sitting on the banks of the river. 

“O fool!” said Gentil, ‘‘I wish I knew 
what our father meant us to do!” 

And the fool tried to comfort Gentil; and 
they walked together by the river where the 
fool had made the boat of the will without 
knowing what it was. They had walked a 
long way when suddenly the fool saw the 
boat he had made lying under some green 
rushes. And the fool ran to fetch it, and 
brought it to show to Gentil. And Gentil 
saw some writing on the boat, and knew 
it was his father’s writing. Then Gentil was 
glad indeed. He unfolded the paper and 
thereon read these words, for a good king’s 
words are not washed away by water:— 

“My will and pleasure is that my dearly 
beloved sons, Prince Gentil, Prince Joujou, 
and Prince Bonbon, shall all reign together 
over the three cities that I have built. But 
there are only enough child-people to fill one 
city at a time. Therefore, let the three 
princes, with Gentil the eldest wearing the 
crown, lead all the child-people to the city 
of Lessonland in the morning, that the bright 
sun may shine upon their lessons and make 
them pleasant, and Gentil to set the tasks. 
And after lessons are over let the three 
princes, with Joujou wearing the crown, lead 
all the children to the city of Pastime, to 
play until they are tired, and Joujou to lead 
the games. And at luncheon time let the 
three princes, with Bonbon wearing the 
crown, lead all the child-people to the city 
of Confection to pluck fruit off the trees and 
vines, and little Bonbon to cut the cake. 
And at time for bed let the child-people go 
forth into the green valleys and sleep upon 
the beds of flowers, for in child country it is 
always spring.” 

This was the king’s will, found at last; 
and Gentil, whose great long lessons had 
made him wise (though they had tired him 
too), thought the will the cleverest that ever 
was made, And he hastened to the city of 
Confection and knocked at the gate till they 
opened it; and he found all the people sick 
by this time, and very pleased to see him, 
for they thought him very wise. And Gentil 
read the will in a loud voice, and the people 
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clapped their hands and began to get better 
directly, and Bonbon called to them to lift 
him down out of the tree, and Joujou danced 
for joy. 

So the king’s will was obeyed. And in 
the morning the people learned their lessons, 
and afterward they played, and after that 
they enjoyed their feasts. And at night they 
slept upon beds of flowers in the green val- 
leys, for in child country it is always spring. 


“Who is Mr. Binks?” 


BY ARTHUR HAYES SARGENT, 


The article with the above title, which ap- 
peared recently in the ‘‘Home” department 
of this paper, suggested a parlor game which 
may interest our young people. 

The game is called ‘‘Who is Mr. Binks?” 
Now ‘‘Mr. Binks’’ may be any living crea- 
ture, only he must exist somewhere; that is, 
he must be real, not imaginary. 

To be a successful player, you must always 
know for yourself who ‘“‘Mr Binks” really is. 
Any number of persons may play. 

The first player names one quality of Mr. 
Binks, as ‘‘He has feathers” or ‘‘He eats 
hay.” ‘The next adds one more item of de- 
scription, keeping all that has been given. 

Every time a player makes his addition 
to the description he must have in mind an 
animal answering to it. 

When a player fails to think of an animal 
to which he can apply the description thus 
far given and add one more to it, he drops 
out of the game. 

If any one suspects a description to be un- 
real, he may challenge the player by saying, 
‘Who is Mr, Binks?” If he is unable to 
answer and thus shows that his description 
was fictitious, he drops from the game. On 
the other hand, if he is prepared to name 
a creature corresponding to the ‘“‘Mr. Binks”’ 
that he described, he keeps his seat, and his 
questioner pays the penalty of leaving the 
game. 

This privilege of challenging is open to all 
except the one whose turn it is to continue 
the description. 

Thus the game goes on till all have been 
forced to quit except the winner. 

The last one, of course, has the privilege 
of continuing the description as long as he 
likes. 


There was a red hen 
Who laid eggs in a pen, 
But I do not know how 
Nor do I know when 
Though I know she’s a Henny-pen penny-pen 
hen. 
—Children’s Magazine. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
aNDd CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath’ 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Here is the temple he builded, he, Harold, the bravest of 
Saxons. 

Somewhere near it he lies, where once rose the canons’ 
high altar. 

Altar and rood and choir walls indeed have long crumbled 
to ruin; 

Only the nave abides yet, with its double arcade of huge 
columns, 

Carven eight centuries since with deep groovings of spiral 
and chevron. 

Here when the traitorous Tostig, his brother, had fallen at 
Stamford, 

Hard by Northumbrian Derwent, with Harold Hardrada 
the Norseman, 

Afar in the north the foes of his England were broken and 
flying; 

Anear in the south the foes of his England were gathered 
together. 


—Oscar Fay Adams, 


The Aftermath of the International 
Congress. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


II, 


The echoes of the late Congress in Boston 
continue to reverberate in many a church 
and heart, as our correspondence and news- 
paper exchanges inform us. It has inspired 
many sermons, addresses, and editorials, 
and will continue to be felt as a quickening 
spirit for freedom, faith, and fellowship for 
many a year to come, 

Our foreign guests have returned to their 
own country again, ‘The last, and one of the 
most honored, Prof. Bonet-Maury, sailed 
last week on the Lwsitania. Letters and 
printed matter received from them show how 
deeply they were impressed with the pro- 
ceedings and addresses of the Congress, 
how warm is their appreciation of the work 
done by the local committee in preparation 
for the great series of meetings, how kindly 
they recall the hospitalities which they en- 
joyed, and with what renewed courage and 
ardor they take up their own difficult tasks 
in their respective countries and church 
fellowships. Incidentally our Unitarian 
body has received ‘through this Congress a 
public advertisement and recognition which, 
while it was not the aim of those who were 
prominent in organizing and conducting 
these meetings, cannot but be grateful in 
their hearts, the more so as they feel with Dr. 
Martineau that ‘“‘the triumph of Unitarian 
doctrines would be not the ascendency of 
one sect, but the harmony of all.” 

On their return to their own pulpits the 
ministerial delegates from Europe had 
naturally much to say concerning their re- 
cent experiences in America. In Sheffield, 
England, the members of the Unitarian 
churches assembled in happy reunion in 
Channing Hall to listen to the report of five 
local delegates to the Congress, Revs, C. J. 
Street, A. H. Dolphin, J. Ruddle, Mr. H. B. 
Bramley, and Mr. T, Beaumont. After an 
address of welcome these gentlemen re- 
sponded and gave their impressions of their 
recent visit to America, and the meetings 
which had occasioned it. 

The British Unitarian weeklies, The In- 
quirer and Christian Life, contain many full 
reports and numerous comments on the Con- 
gress. Prof. Dr. Meyboom, of the Univer- 
sity of Groningen, one of the Holland dele- 
gates, has given, in three contributions to the 
Hervorming, the organ of the Dutch Prot- 
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estantenbond, or Association of Liberal Prot- 
estants, a {just and genial account of the 
Boston meetings. Prof. A. Altherr of Basel 
is printing in his Swiss religious weekly a 
series of compendious notices of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. Rev. Dr. Max 
Fischer, the representative from the German 
Protestantenverein, has written to the Prot- 
estantenblatt of Berlin two preliminary no- 
tices and promises a fuller account on his 
return. From the friendly pen of Prof. 
Jean Réville of Paris several well-considered 
and commendatory articles appear in Le 
Protestant, the organ of the French liberal 
Protestants, in which he tells the story of the 
Boston session, and applies its lessons to 
the contemporary church life of his native 
country. 

One of the most interesting of these com- 
munications is the lengthy article on the 
same subject, which Prof. Martin Rade of 
Marburg University prints in his own journal, 
Christliche Welt, the liberal weekly of largest 
circulation in Germany, and which appears on 
page 1290 of the Christian Register. ‘These 
excerpts from Prof. Rade’s kindly expressed 
and most gracious communication on Uni- 
tarianism and the recent International Con- 
gress in Boston will lend additional interest 
to the following personal letter which we 
have received from that eminent scholar and 
divine since his return to his own country, 
and which deserves a larger general circu- 
lation through the columns of the Register: — 


Dear Sir and Friend,—Iin sending you the 
number (42) of the Christliche Welt contain- 
ing my article on the Congress in Boston, I 
desire to add a few words of personal inter- 
est to you, which yet are also intended for 
your friends and associates of the Interna- 
tional Congress. 

It may be that you and your friends have 
felt a certain reserve and critical attitude 
in my article, and perhaps you will combine 
this with a certain lack of enthusiasm which 
I displayed in my paper delivered at the 
meeting in Boston. 

In truth, there is a difference in tone as 
compared with the lofty and full harmonies 
‘3 which we listened in Boston from your 
side. 

But it would be a great mistake if you and 
your friends were to surmise from this any 
unkindliness or want of gratitude on my 
part, or even a want of sympathy with your 
endeavors and aims. It is rather a differ- 
ence which our nature and situation makes 
inevitable. 

I am full of the gratitude for the welcome 
which I have brought back with me from our 
Congress, The enthusiasm, warmth, and 
piety of heart with which the basic truths 
of a Christian humanism were there pro- 
claimed are still consciously operative in me, 
and often enough transform themselves into 
a longing to hear these sounds again. I 
congratulate your church upon this, and 
know well how to recognize in it the soul of 
the International Congress. If, neverthe- 
less, I have said that we Germans would 
not be able to create an equal enthusiasm 
for these truths, I beg you, on your part, to 
rightly understand and appreciate my mean- 
ing. We, also, I apprehend, declare the 
fatherly love of God and brotherly love 
among men with all fervor and insistency 
in our pulpits, in our instruction, when we 
sing our hymns together, and when we con- 
duct family worship at the domestic altar, 
But, if we in Germany were to come to- 
gether for a religious and church congress, 
and it were to be a congress entirely accord- 
ing to our mind and heart, we should speak 
of the fatherly love of God in such a manner 
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that it would become for us the problem of 
the theodicy, and so treat of brotherly love 
among men that it would be the social ques- 
tion which would occupy us. We should 
discuss and dispute, give vent to our feel- 
ings and conscience, and amidst all our com- 
munity of spirit would develop the most 
various points of view. 

You were so kind as to send, in the name 
of the International Congress, a greeting 


‘by telegraphic cable to the session of the 


friends of the Christian World in Marburg. 
I thank you and the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee heartily for it. But I wish you 
and other friends might have been with us 
at our meeting. What a contrast! I feel 
it to have been a great enrichment that I 
was enabled to take in the two impressions 
so closely following each other, for to do 
this I had to proceed at once from your 
Congress to the steamship and from the ship 
at once to our Congress, 

And now among us here there is but little 
time, rest, or interest for the great universal 
truths. As if enchanted, we at once plunge 
into the special difficulties, riddles, problems; 
and, the more impenetrable, insoluble, these 
are, the better they seem fitted to be the cen- 
tral theme of our proceedings. Ever and ever 
the same themes are treated, naturally in- 
constantly changing form and _ situation, 
and, the more varied the opinions which each 
one maintains, the finer it is, Among us 
it would be quite impossible that topics such 
as were on the programme of your National 
Unitarian Conference (e.g., ‘“‘The Good 
and Evil of Denominationalism) should be 
treated of without discussion, and that, as 
occurred there, paper following hard upon 
paper should exhaust the order of the day, 

But, on the other hand, how weak we are in 
united action! how impractical in com- 
parison with you! Even if single individ- 
uals among us may display much practical 
ability, in joint, united activity we are very 
clumsy and inefficient. 

With you this is not only better, but is 
ever becoming better, and so we can, to be 
sure, learn much from you. I hope, and 
will gladly help, that in these respects our 
international relations may grow closer and 
stronger, 

The greatest gain in such international 
sessions the few receive who can personally 
attend them, The meeting with men whom 
one otherwise greeted only from a great dis- 
tance, whose importance we saw only as 
through a veil of mist, how valuable and im- 
proving is this! I thank your international 
Congress heartily for this fulness of valuable 
personal contacts which it has afforded me, 
and can only hope that the next Congress, 
in Berlin, may, in this respect, be worthy 
of its predecessors, 

In any case, the value of such international 
relations for our church will, until then, not 
cease actively to occupy our attention. 
Again, as a “problem”! Do not let that 
disturb you. Help us, rather, in your 
vigorous, matter-of-course way, that we do not 
remain immersed in our problem, but also 
arrive at keen enjoyment and activity in our 
tasks. God’s spirit weaves hither and yon- 
der, all lands and seas are his, Let me, then, 
greet you and the members of the committee 
with the hope that your international en- 
deavors may by his blessing bear fruit unto. 
the churches, 


I shall, taking for granted your kind per- 
mission, print these lines in the Christliche 
Welt. With assurances of high esteem, 

Your devoted 
M. Rapg, 


These communications will be of peculiar 
interest to our fellowships in general, as well 
as to the committee of the International 
Council. They make the latter newly con- 
scious of the importance to our cause of this 
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latest adhesion to it. Prof. Rade is not only 
a scholar, author, and editor of large repute 
in his own country, he is also, as his letter 
discloses, a man of lofty ideals, of free spirit, 
and inclusive sympathies. His insight into 
our American religious life is remarkable in 
one who has so recently become personally 
acquainted with it. 

So far as his mild criticisms on our Congress 
are concerned, it is quite true that the long 
series of papers and addresses on the order 
of the day prevented any general discussion 
of the questions treated. ‘This was, however, 
less due to our American type of church- 
manship than to the fact that the number 
of foreign delegates who attended the Con- 
gress was so large, and they had come such 
great distances and made such sacrifices, 
that the committee felt in duty bound to give 
just as many of them as possible a place on 
the program. This so crowded the latter 
that discussion was almost impossible. At 
the National Conference meetings the speakers 
largely presented views which are univer- 
sally accepted in the United States, but, it 
was hoped, might prove of interest to our 
foreign guests. Hence there 
was less desire and need for 
general debates on _ the 
propositions advanced. 

Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that there is a 
growing tendency in America 
to eliminate free discussion 
from our public meetings, 
political as well as religious. 
This is most unfortunate, 
and accounts in large degree 
for the abstention of the male 
element in our gatherings. 
Those who are charged with 
the conduct of our confer- 
ences and congresses will do 
well to consider and amend 
this matter. A few strong 
papers and a stirring and 
more or less spontaneous 
debate is far better than the 
reading of a long array of 
consecutive and often weari- 
some, however able, essays. 
We thank Prof. Rade for 
calling our attention anew 
to this matter. 

His contention that our International 
Council must not expect to interfere with 
reforming purpose into the conditions of 
church life in any country which invites its 
sessions is entirely just and proper. It has 
been the particular aim of the committee to 
avoid even the semblance of such an inter- 
ference. In holding its congresses it has 
given over their entire management to the 
local association which is to be its host. It 
leaves such matters as the name of the Con- 
gress, its choice of a presiding officer, and of 
the speakers and topics entirely to the latter, 
contenting itself with simply advising and 
helping as occasion. may arise. While the 
principal aim of sucha congress is to strengthen 
the liberal cause in the community which it 
visits, the manner in which this may be done 
to advantage must in every case be left to 
the better-instructed judgment of the local 
association which best knows the nature and 
needs of the situation. Every one of our 
liberal fellowships is far too conscious of its 
own shortcomings to criticise or condemn 
those of its affiliated associations. As for 
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Germany, we are all so much indebted to 
that country for religious impulses, profound 
thinking, keen and laborious critical study, 
and emancipating influences in every de- 
partment of religion and life, that our sense 
of gratitude leaves no room for fault-finding, 
and least of all for any assertion of superi- 
ority. She, like every other country, must 
work out her own religious salvation in her 
own way and in her own time. Happy shall 
we be if we can repay in some slight measure 
our great indebtedness to her religious genius 
and her world-moving influence for truth 
and righteousness. 


New York Letter. 


Unitarians may not always be strong in 
numbers, but certainly there is a sturdiness 
about them that is encouraging. Let them 
once conceive the idea that a church or Alli- 
ance is desirable in any section of the country, 
State or city, and sooner or later—generally 
sooner—the organization is started. 

It was only a little time ago that the 
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Elizabeth, N.J., Society was formed, and 
already the Alliance is flourishing, hold- 
ing regular meetings, studying Unitarian 
Women, doing its share of work, and con- 
sidering the specifications for the proposed 
church building. Elizabeth has arrived. 
Equally determined and definite is the in- 
tention of a few to support a Fifth Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn. 

Mr. and Mrs, Baker’s work in the Bay 
Ridge section is unique and praiseworthy. 
As is so often the case, Mr. Baker is a con- 
vert and brings to our more liberal faith the 
enthusiasm of a freed soul. 
years back, as a liberal Baptist, then came 
out as minister of a non-sectarian organi- 
zation, and now has anchored in the Unita- 
rian harbor with a firm resolve to preach the 
newer gospel to the unchurched, working 
classes which Prof. Charles Sprague Smith 
of the People’s Institute says are the thought- 
ful intelligent masses in our cities. In the 
little congregation at Bay Ridge six nation- 
alities are represented, and the future of the 
movement will be watched and aided by the 
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New York churches with deep sympathy 
The same feeling that prompted the cheer 
for the name of Jesus in Chicago, while at 
the same meeting the Church was hissed, 
prevails in all large communities where the 
masses labor and think. Recognizing this 
unfortunate state, Mr. Baker is trying to 
bring these men and women, who have 
turned their backs upon orthodox teaching, 
to join a society that will meet their needs 
and strengthen them for life problems. 
There is a good Sunday-school already 
started and running smoothly. Sunday 
afternoon lectures are given upon popular 
topics by our Unitarian ministers and out- 
side lecturers who have become interested 
in the cause. The regular church services 
are held in the evening for the present. Mrs. 
Baker is a trained Sunday-school teacher, 
and she is soon to start a Women’s Alliance, 

The wave of ambition to make churches 
social as well as religious centres is widen- 
ing, Unless a society is a working factor in 
the community, there seems to be hardly 
any excuse for its being. The Third Church, 
Brooklyn (Mr, Brundage’s), is emphatically 
a working church. The new 
building is soon to be begun; 
but in the mean while a 
house opposite the old church 
has been hired, and settle- 
ment work will be carried on 
there. Mr. Brundage has a 
Men’s Club: civic study and 
general helpfulness are the 
ideals lived up to in the 
club. The women’s branches 
in the society are strong and 
are doing good work. 

The Fourth Church, Flat- 
bush, is about finished. 
There are a few minor details 
to work for; but the pretty 
little building is open for 
all church services, and the 
parlors are to be thrown 
open for a large fair, Nov- 
ember 21 and 22. ‘The Flat- 
bush society has worked 
hard for the end that now 
seems near. It has been 
aided from many interested 
quarters, and will doubtless 
be able now to go on alone. 
The church is extremely attractive, the 
neighborhood a fine one, surrounded by 
a growing population. There is no reason 
why, if the work is truly needed in 
Flatbush, that the society should not be- 
come a strong one, All objections as to 
worshipping in a hall or in an out-of-way 
quarter have been removed, ‘The church, 
by Mr. Harvey’s advice, was enlarged while 
in the process of construction, and every 
facility for church and Alliance work is com- 
plete. ‘There must always, in a live con- 
gregation, be wants unsupplied, but these 
will be incentives for love and service among 
the people most interested. ‘The older 
societies are glad to lend a helping hand to 
these newer sisters, and it is always more 
commendable, because the senior members 
of the Unitarian family generally have con- 
siderable labor to do for themselves. Some- 
times I feel a bit as I did in the camp at 
Montauk, that summer after the Cuban war. 
I am afraid,in our joy and enthusiasm over 
the younger soldiers, we overlook the steady 
and splendid service of the old Regulars 
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Mr. Harvey has formed a Men’s Club in 
his church, and the Sunday-school is grow- 
ing. 

Mtr, Forbes’s church work is so well or- 
ganized and specialized that its efforts are 
directed more toward perfecting what is 
already good than in branching out into 
anything new. 


The Willow Place Chapel and House are’ 


strong factors in the uplifting of the people 
in the neighborhood. The kindergarten, 
the gymnasium, and Mothers’ Clubs hold 
the young and old with unflagging interest. 
The First Church is one of the Regulars to 
which I refer. 

The Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, is also 
another Regular. At the dedication of the 
tablet raised to the memory of Dr. Chad- 
wick, October 20, Mr. Dutton spoke most 
eloquently of the dedication of the members 
of the society to the ideals that Mr. Chadwick 
always upheld,—ideals of freedom and high 
love to God and man. ‘The tablet is very 
beautiful. It was designed and made by 
Tiffany, and Rev. William C. Gannett com- 
posed the inscription. It was a great dis- 
appointment to the Society that Dr. Collyer 
could not be present, but his voyage had 
tired him, and his physician thought it wiser 
for him to rest. Mr, Dutton is preaching a 
series of sermons during November. They 
are as follows: “‘ Doing the Will as a Bond of 
Fellowship,” “Doing the Will as the Way of 
Salvation and Service,’? ‘‘Formal Reform 
and Real Reform,” ‘“‘Blessed are They that 
have Seen, and yet have Believed.” 

Over in Manhattan the Church of All 
Souls is holding its regular services and per- 
forming its usual wide work in the society 
proper and the world at large. Mr. Slicer 
could no more confine himself to one field of 
work than he could be orthodox. He 
reaches out to the political and social East 
Side and to almost every new enterprise 
started in our own churches. His church is 
open summer and winter. The summer 
Sunday services are very important, and the 
work done by the members of the Society 
for Vacation Societies and Children’s Aid is 
an extremely noble and unselfish one. 

Mr. Wright’s Alliance has a fine modern 
program for this winter. ‘The following sub- 
jects are to be discussed: ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of the Alliance,’’ ‘Book Reviews,” ‘The Fu- 
ture in America,’ ‘The Principles of Dress,” 
“American Sculpture,’”’ ‘Our Young People 
and the Church,” ‘‘Some Typical Unitarian 
Women.” The Alliance also arranges for 
evening meetings, and among the boys there 
has been started a Citizenship Club which 
promises to be very popular. 

The Montclair church celebrated its tenth 
anniversary, October 20-21. On the even- 
ing of the 2oth Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer spoke, and the 
building was crowded. On Monday the 
Alliance entertained about one hundred and 
seventy-five at a banquet. After-dinner 
speeches were enjoyed by all, and the history 
of the ten prosperous years of Montclair 
work was given. Mr. Wiers has every rea- 
son for being encouraged and proud of his 
people and work, There has been a steady 
growth of the society, a healthy and vigo- 
rous growth that argues well for the future. 

The Hackensack society is also a growing 
one, and, as is always the case, the Women’s 
Alliance an important factor in the church 
story. For study work they are discussing 
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the”subject suggested by the National Alli- 
ance some years ago,—‘‘Representative 
Women.” 

At Rutherford the Alliance continues its 
meetings during July and August. These 
meetings are held at the homes of the mem- 
bers. October 1 an afternoon tea was given, 
and this was the signal for the more em- 
phatic winter campaign. They want a Parish 
House at Rutherford and are striving toward 
that end. Miss Padgham is deeply beloved 
by her people, and her enthusiasm for her 
work is well supported by the energy she 
inspires. 

At Passaic the church services were re- 
sumed September 8. The attendance is 
very good, On October 14 a reception was 
given to the pastor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Graves. 

‘Rev. F. C. Fleischer preached for the Pas- 
saic people in October, and he was warmly 
welcomed. 

At Yonkers the regular meetings of the 


Alliance are held twice a month for study 


papers and twice for sewing on charitable 
work for the city. Mr. T. S. Marshall is to 
give a paper on ‘‘Walt Whitman,” and Rev. 
M. St. C. Wright one the subject of which 
has not as yet been announced. The Alli- 
ance gives an annual dinner, and there are 
two ladies’ nights. The Sunday-school is 
studying “Life Studies.’ The program for 
the Men’s Club has not been completed, but 
the following topics and speakers have been 
decided upon: address by Mr. Hammer- 
skold (head of the Swedish Church in Amer- 
ica); address by Mr. Goodwin Brown, 
chairman of the Yonkers Board of Health. 
At the Whittier Centennial Rev. L. M. 
Greenman will speak, and later in the season 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will speak upon 
“Some Social Superstitions.” 

The report of the secretary of the New 
York League is usually so clear and full that 
no other mention of the League meetings 
is necessary. But too much can hardly be 
said in praise of the first meeting held in the 
Church of the Messiah, November 1. ‘Our 
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Young People” was the topic, and it was 
brilliantly discussed by Rev. John H. Holmes, 
pastor of the church, and Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell of Walpole, N.H. ‘The latter’s 
plea for more warmth and cordiality from 
the church toward the young people was 
very forcible. Mr. Holmes laid the burden 
of the indifferent attitude of the young 
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toward the church upon parents. There 
was just one flaw in Mr. Holmes’s argu- 
ment: how about the young who have 
been carefully trained in Unitarianism at 
home, and regularly sent to Sunday-school 
up to the age when children in all honor 
should be expected to hold an opinion of 
their own, and then fail in interest toward 
the church ? 

I am inclined to think with Mr. Maxwell 
that the responsibility rests largely upon the 
church’s attitude toward the young. In 
ten or twelve years our Sunday-schools and 
churches ought to have gripped what they 
had held. When the child has arrived at 
the age of twelve or fourteen, his loyalty will 
in all probability be given to that which has 
strongly applied to it. Children are generally 
just. If they have been made to feel their 
importance in the church work, the need of 


the older people for them, and the necessity | 


for them to carry on a worthy cause, I do 
not believe they would so largely fail Unita- 
rianism as they now seem to be doing. 

Fe Gs 


A German-American Anniversary. 


An interesting occasion in the religious life 
of our German-American coreligionists was 
the recent celebration of the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the Smith- 
field Street German Evangelical Protestant 
Church of Pittsburg. ‘This is not only the 
oldest German church in existence in America 
to-day, but it was the first religious society 
of any kind or tongue founded in what is 
now a city of 400,000 souls, the great indus- 
trial centre of a thickly populated and 
wealthy district. In a handsome volume, 
“Jubilaeums Souvenir der Smithfield Ge- 
meinde, 1782-1907,” the story of the humble 
foundation and subsequent history of this 
church are told, and incidentally the story of 
the planting and growth of the city itself. 
Numerous engravings illustrate the progress 
of the congregation from the little shanty in 
which it was once housed, and its audience 
of plain farmers and tradesmen, to the hand- 
some and stately structure, Gothic in style 
and commodious in dimension, in which the 
present large congregation meets for wor- 
ship, and in its ranks counts many of the 
leading German-American citizens of Pitts- 
burg. Their present talented minister is 
Rey. Carl August Voss, whose theological 
education was largely gained in our Mead- 
ville Theological School, and whose father, 
Rev. Edward Voss of Cincinnati, has long 
been a prominent representative of the more 
cultivated and progressive element in Ger- 
man church life in this country. 

The recent celebration (29th of September 
and the following week) was largely partic- 
ipated in by clergy and laity, not only of 
the city, but from neighboring States. The 
music had largely been composed for the oc- 
casion, and was an impressive feature. ‘The 
venerable father of the present pastor was 
accorded the place of honor at the service. 
He was followed by the representative of the 
Boston International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, Rev. L. Ragaz of the Cathedral of 
Basel, Switzerland, who brought the good 
wishes of the Congress and a warm greeting 
from their German Protestant brethren of 
the Old World, and who spoke also at the 
evening meeting. At the latter, among 
others, Rabbi Dr. J. Leonhard Levy made 
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an address and brought the congratulations 
of his congregation. Several American city 
pastors also were heard, among whom we re- 
gretted not to see a Unitarian clergyman. 
He would have been warmly welcomed. 

The volume commemorating the church’s 
history also gives illustrations of the exten- 
sive suburban cemetery which it owns, and 
of the handsome edifices in which its orphan- 
age and Old People’s Home are housed. All 
these are conducted by the parish, and form 
a testimony to its Christian activity and 
large benefaction of which any church might 
be proud. We observe that Rey. Mr. Voss 
conducts evening services in the English 
tongue, ‘This, while it puts a great burden 
on the minister, greatly increases his influ- 
ence, especially among the younger genera- 


‘tion, who are often sadly unfamiliar with the 


speech of their fathers. 
The best wishes of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship attend the Smithfield German Evangel- 


ical Church, May it have an ever increasing | 


prosperity and usefulness. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Dr. Channing’s House. 


Mrs. Gibbs owned more than one hundred 
feet of land fronting on Mt. Vernon Street, 
the easterly twenty-eight feet of which she 
conveyed to her nephew and son-in-law, Dr. 
William Ellery Channing. 

This spacious frontage was between Jona- 
than Mason at 45 and Mrs. Lee at 49, or 63, 
or 87 Mt. Vernon Street; and the various 
numbers in the directories as the residence 
of Dr. Channing, 47 for two years, 49 five 
years, 61 five years, and 81 for 1838 only, 
refer to this Gibbs estate. 

The numbering began at Joy, later at 
Temple, and later still at Beacon Street. 
Olive Street started at Joy Street, later was 
united with Sumner Street, and since 1833 
is named Mt. Vernon Street. The Otis at 
Joy Street is 41. 

Dr. Channing lived in the present 85, as 
stated in the first article, and also in the 
present 83, which he built, and perhaps is 
called 81 in the directory, which number, 
however, Mrs, Gibbs might have claimed, as 
well as 83 and 85, without being avaricious 
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Rev. Walter S. Vail. 


Rev. Walter S. Vail, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Wichita, Kan., died 
very suddenly, at his home in that city, on 
Sunday, October 13, last, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age and in the ninth year of his 
Wichita pastorate. 

Mr. Vail was born in the State of Ohio, 
but with his parents moved to Illinois at 
a very early age. His education, begun at 
the country schools, was finished by his 
graduation from Tufts Divinity School in 
Massachusetts, in 1873. 

After graduating from Divinity School, 
Mr. Vail went to his first pastorate, the 
Universalist Church at South Berwick, Me. 
The call came to him before his graduation. 
From South Berwick, after a number of 
years, he went to Gardiner, Me., and to 


Dover, N.H. He was obliged twice to give | 


up his chosen work for a time on account of 
ill health, and finally, in 1885, being obliged 
to seek a different climate, he accepted an 


| 


| 
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appointment to a mission at St. Paul, Minn. 
His first sermon there was to an audience 
of less than ten, but inside of four years 
he had an audience that taxed the capacity 
of the Opera House in which the services 
were then held. He remained in St. Paul 
and in the Universalist ministry until 1893. 
When he felt that the Unitarian faith ap- 


Thanksgiving 


China and Glass 
In Sets or Matchings to Old Sets 


Intending purchasers will find an ex- 
tensive stock of every requisite in this 
line from the inexpensive up through 
the medium to the costly. 

Oyster Plates, Bouillon Cups and 
Saucers, Soup Sets, Fish Sets, En- 
tree Sets, Turkey Sets, Game Sets, 
I. C. Sets. 

In our Dinner Set and Stock Pat- 
tern Depts. selections may be made 
from stock patterns, always readily 
matched, an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 

Table Glassware (2d floor) of all 
grades from the ordinary pressed, the 
etched, etc., up to the costly crystal 
cut specimens. 

New and old designs of Tumblers, 
Goblets and Table Stemware, Car- 
afes, Finger Bowls, Flower Holders, 
etc. 

Superb exhibit of Choice Orna- 
mental pieces from the Royal Worces- 
ter, Dresden, [inton, Doulton, Cope- 
land, adapted to cabinets, mantel deco- 
ration and niches. 

The new Lenox American China now 
displayed on Main floor Tables, attrac- 
tive, artistic, expensive. 

In the Art Room (8d floor) on large 
round table, will be seen remnant lots 
of plates, etc., at one-third off. Genuine 
bargains. 

Novelties in Holiday China and 
Glass now on view. Selections made 
now will be sent at dates desired. 

One. price in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold if we know it. 


Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS 
33 Franklin St.,cor.Hawley St, 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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pealed to him more nearly, and a call coming 
from Wichita, Kan., he accepted it, took a 
young and struggling society without a 
church home, and established it on a basis 
that was to be permanent. 

Accepting a call to Atlanta, Ga., he left 
Wichita to return to it after five years spent 
between Atlanta and Sioux City, Ia. He 
returned to Wichita in 1901. The society 
was reaching out for a church home. The 
“spirit of the West,’’ which he always loved, 
was in the work, and so he again assumed 
the pastorate which he held until he truly 
“died at his post.” 

On Saturday evening he attended choir 
rehearsal, with no thought but that he was 
to preach on the following day. But he 
was taken sick in the morning, and shortly 
after noon passed to the great beyond, 
leaving to mourn his loss a wife and two 
sons, and a host of near and dear friends 
inside the church, and outside as well, but 
leaving to all who knew him the memory 
of a sweet and sympathetic life, well spent 
in the chosen work of preaching and teaching 
in the forefront of religious progress. 

TB. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Methods, Measures, Money. 


The reference by Prof. B. C. Gregory, 
at the Norfolk Conference, to the work of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, was 
apparently appreciated by those who heard 
it. He himself is a Methodist, but he em- 
phatically stated that Unitarians and Episco- 
palians were foremost in new ideas and new 
methods concerning Sunday-School work. 
It takes some time to bring about reforms, 
and the movements in religious education are 
feeling the truth of that law. But the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society has at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that in its work 
of the past twenty-five years it has not 
hesitated to respond to the challenge of pro- 
gressive ideals. It was an interesting sight 
to see so many thoughtful people listening 
to Prof. Gregory’s exposition at Hyde 
Park, of those central and emancipating 
truths which are related to the larger and 
worthier education of the young in matters 
ethical and spiritual. The International 
System of Lessons received severe criticism 
at his hands. 

The echoes of our autumn meeting at 
Taunton are still heard. From the presiding 
officer’s point of view, it was a confirmation 
of his conviction that a large number of the 
Unitarian fellowship, young and old, clerical 
and lay, are eager to hear Sunday-School 
subjects discussed. While perhaps there 
was nothing new advanced, the emphasis 
was forcibly put on those tendencies which 
are the most productive of acceptable results. 
Added to this was a very frank comparison 
of views with regard to methods. I desire 
to express my appreciation of the good nature 
with which the time-bell was received; and 
the earnest aim of each speaker, while striving 
to do justice to himself, was to be considerate 
of his associates on the platform. 

There is clearly a strong, central purpose 
on the part of our ministers to strengthen 
the Sunday-School department of the church. 


churches would go out the latter part of 
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They must not forget, in order to carry out 
this laudable intention, they need the 
assistance of the best parishioners they have. 
Let them draw upon such resources without 
hesitation, not simply by asking a dona- 
tion of money, but by urging on men and 
women the duty of participating in the 
regular work of the Sunday School. There 
is, no doubt, a modern place for paid teachers 
and officers under certain conditions, but 
the chief work must be volunteer for our 
average Sunday Schools. Let the pulpit 
sound, more and more, the call to this work, 
and it will be found that the pews are not so 
indifferent as current talk would intimate. 

Once more about money. This is the time 
of the year when we are obliged to ask for 
financial support. Our regular appeals go 
out to individuals, churches, and Sunday 
Schools. Why is it necessary, in addition to 
such convincing statements, to make pro- 
tracted solicitations to individuals? Are 
not our Unitarians aware that. this field of 
work among the young is the most important 
before us? If they are not thus aware, 
what can be done to arouse the denomina- 
tional spirit? Probably the officials of the 
Unitarian Association, and all those who 
know the conditions of our churches, would 
agree in saying that to place a Field Agent 
at work among our Sunday Schools is the 
most important thing to do at present. If 
any one doubts this, let him inquire for the 
reasons and facts for such a statement. 

Why is there not such a representative 
of our Unitarian Sunday-School Society at 
work, if this exigency is real? ‘The cause 
is simply lack of money. If some of our 
loyal and wealthy Unitarians would create 
a special fund of $25,000, we might show 
at once for five years what can be done along 
this line, putting a man in the field excep- 
tionally fitted. But we are not in a finan- 
cial condition to proceed. What shall we 
do about it? The minutes of the meeting 
below will show that the directors have this 
subject up, and clearly see what is needed, 
but they are helpless. 


The monthly meeting of the board: was 
held November 4. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Lord, Humphreys, Edwards, Miss Bancroft, 
Mrs. Smith, and Miss Parker. ‘The reports of 
the clerk and treasurer were read and ap- 
proved. 


The president reported an average response |. 


from individual contributors, due at this 
time of the year, and that the appeals to the 


November. The question was raised by a 
director as to the use of the envelope system 
in collecting money for the Society, and it 
was stated that they are furnished without 
cost whenever they are desired. 

President Horton reported the names of 
the new Song and Service Book Committee. 
He also stated that he had conferred with 
Mr. Wendte, who had some intention of 
issuing a new book, and that they would 
work together. It is hoped there will be 
a very satisfactory result from this combina- 
tion, specially as it is planned to enlist Mr. 
Gannett, Mr. Hosmer, and others. The 
president also read a letter from Dr. W. H. 
Lyon, inviting the Sunday-School Society 
to hold its next autumn meeting in Brookline 
with the First Parish. On motion it was 
voted to accept the invitation, with cordial 


thanks, 


ious and moral education. 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
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Our National Socicties. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. ‘ 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
Publishes manuals and tracts, 


on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization. of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Opinions were then asked upon the recent 
meeting at Taunton, particularly as to what 
the autumn meeting ought to be, and how 
constituted, now that it has been altered 
so much by the change of delegateship and 
transaction of business to May. Certain 
suggestions were offered, and they will 
be taken into consideration by the Committee 
on Meetings. A prevalent view was that 
there should not only be an autumn meeting 
in New England, but also another one in the © 
West each year. The sentiment was strong 
in favor of increasing rather than decreasing 
the meetings of the Sunday-School Society, 
and to hold them in such places and under 
such conditions as would benefit the largest 
number and cover the widest area. 

An important part of the meeting was 
devoted to informal consideration of raising 
money for a field agent. This subject, 
together with kindred ones of ways and 
means, gave interest to the session, after 
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which adjournment was made, Louisa P. 
Parker, Clerk. ; 
Again I would call attention to what is 
recorded above in our official minutes, that 
we have seriously at heart the desire to put 
some one in the field who can spend all his 
time with the Sunday Schools,—consulting, 
advising, directing, inspiring. Week days 
and Sundays, he would thus be a movable 
normal school and expert leader. Will not 
those who can make this a reality rally to 
our support, and provide five years of such 
service, calculated to promote better than 
anything else the welfare of our denomina- 
tion ? Epwarp A. Horron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Address of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe 
on Friday Afternoon, November J. 
My dear young friends, I am very glad 

to be with you, and am thankful to be still 

able to say a few words expressive of my 
sympathy in your aims and of my appreci- 
ation of your efforts to attain them. 

The rational religion is the only safe 
condition both of national and individual 
life. Young people, bring your assistance 
to the work and bring to it the vigor and 
enthusiasm of your youth. I do not know 
what a world run entirely by young people 
would look like. The poet Bryant, at his 
ninetieth birthday, when his age was the 
subject of special praise and congratulation, 
gave a humorous picture of what a world 
run entirely by old people would look like. 
It would, he thought, be filled with good 
intentions that would rarely come to frui- 
tion. We old people have had the great gift 
and teaching of experience; and the recog- 
nition of the great principles is, so to speak, 
burnt in upon us. But equally with this 
is borne in upon us the belief in prompt and 
vigorous action, and this year we are much 
better able than ever to supply this. 

God has put us into the world to work 
together for the good. You must have 
patience with us if we seem slow and de- 
liberate, and we must have patience with 
you if you sometimes seem a little rash and 
headstrong. Divine Providence has worked 
for us both and will crown all our faithful 
efforts with success, 

I am glad, at this beautiful season of the 
year, to think of all the innocent enjoyments 
which the heavenly Father had provided 
for us in the beauties of our surroundings, 
I think with sorrow of those old times when 
religion required us to ignore the sources 
of joy which are around us and to regard 
the beautiful world as a Sodom or Gomorrah 
to escape from. 

Let us be thankful that ours is a cheerful, 
gladsome faith, so joyous that it must pour 
itself out in songs of praise and thanksgiving. 
The old German song, praising the wine of 
the Fatherland, says,— 


“ And, if we know where one in sorrow lives, 
To him we'd give our wine” ; 


which I will amend. by saying,— 


“And, if we know where men in sorrow live, 
We would give them our faith, the spirit 
wine,”’— 
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the true wine of which was in the husband- 
man, and which has flowed down to us 
through the medium of all high blessed 
saints. Let us all do our best and bravest 
to this end; sending far and near the message 
of.man’s high destiny and of God’s love. 


Many inquiries are being made as to the 
financial outcome of the Fair, and, owing 
to the bills not being all in, we hardly dare 
make an approximate; but it is safe to 
assure our friends that we feel we have done 
as well as two years ago, when something 
over $1,100 was cleared. Many thanks 
are due the chairmen of the tables, assistants, 
and all interested friends, who, through their 
efforts, energy, and patronage, made the 
Biennial Bazaar the success it has been 
both socially and firfancially. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, 7 p.m., Monday, November 18. 
The speakers will be Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
and Rev. Walter F. Greenman. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church will hold a harvest sale on Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 20 and 21. It is 
hoped that many friends will avail them- 
selves of the luncheons, good and inexpen- 
sive, which will be served each day. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell will address the 
Lend-a-Hand Clubs and their friends on 
his work in Labrador and its needs, at 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Saturday, November 16, at 3 pM. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all in- 
terested. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Churches will be held in the 
Stewart St. Baptist Church on Monday, 
November 25, at 2P.M. Rev. R.G. Boville, 
National Director of Vacation Bible Schools, 
will speak on that work, successful in New 


York City. 
Meetings. 


UNION CONFERENCE,—The Second Union 
Conference of Unitarians and Universa- 
lists convened in the Unitarian Church, 
Barnstable, Mass., Wednesday, November 
6, a goodly number of delegates manifesting 
much enthusiasm in this new departure. 
Owing to sickness and being quarantined 
at his home, deep regret was manifested at 
the enforced absence of the efficient secre- 
tary, Rev. H. L. Buzzell. A cordial wel- 
come was extended by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. W. C. Adams, and at the mid- 
day hour the delegates gathered round the 
banquet tables and partook of the abounding 
hospitality so characteristic of our Cape 
Cod churches. Rev. C. B. Lynn, formerly 
of Hyannis, was a welcome guest, and he 
was impressed into the service as the pre- 
siding officer. He was most felicitous in 
presenting the speakers, and, when the 
Spirit moved him to utterance, there was 
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the byplay of wit, wisdom, and cogent logic * 
The several papers presented evinced care- 
ful preparation, That by Rev. F. Preston of 
Brewster, on “The Mission of the Unitarian 
Church,’”’ moved along sociological lines, 
although not outlining a definite program. 
Next in order, Rev. ‘T. W. Illman of Taun- 
ton voiced ‘The Mission of the Univer- 
salist Church,” With trenchant analysis 
and masterly grasp of the problem he un- 
folded the psychology of the new Univer- 
salism. Incisive, cleat cut, positive in 
affirmation of the Larger Hope, he won 
the hearts of all present. From a different 
angle of vision Rev. A. Varley of Yarmouth 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Thanksgiving suggests the replenishment of the 
family table furnishings, and the several floors of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s indicate that Crockery, China 
and Glass customers are in evidence. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Harvard, Mass., roth ult., by Rev. J. P. Sheafe, his 
son, Calvin Richards Sheafe, of Ohio, and Irene Garland 
Russell, of Harvard. 

In Belmont, sth inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Dr. 
James Warren Sever, of Boston, and Elizabeth Clark 
Bygrave, of Belmont. 

In Sterling, 8th inst., by Reve H. D. Stevens, Ralph 
Stevens to Miss Renah M. Longley, of Sterling. 


Deaths. 


ASHLEY.—At Deerfield, October 3:, Julia Munson 
Ashley. Those who have kindly contributed for her 
comfort in her declining years will be glad to know that 
she was tenderly cared for to the last. 

HEALD.—At Pepperell, on November 6, Dr. 
Frederic Heald, aged sixty-four years. 


William 


MRS. PHEBE MAXWELL. 

The oldest member of the Fourth Church of Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Phebe Maxwell, passed away October 26. 

Born in 1818, her paternal ancestors were the Van 
Tassels, an old Dutch family who were among the earliest 
settlers of New York. Soon after her marriage she and 
her husband went to hear Dr. Bellows. They at once 
became constant attendants and very soon members of his 
church. This was in the early forties. They continued 
in that relation until the death of her husband in 1862 
Meantime, seven children had been born to them, three 
boys and four girls. After a brief residence in Newark 
the family came to Brooklyn, where they have since lived. 
The Church of the Saviour, then in charge of Dr. Farley, 
was their first church home in Brooklyn. When the 
Third Church was organized by Mr. Camp of sainted 
memory, Mrs. Maxwell and her family made a part of the 
eager company of workers which he gathered. A dozen 
years ago they moved to their pleasant home in Flatbush. 
She was then seventy-seven, but her life was still full of 
eager interests as it has continued to be to the very last. 
Seven years ago the Fourth Church was organized, of 
which she and her daughters became members. In the 
growth and development of this church she took the same 
delight as in the planting of the Third Church. It is good 
to know that her dream of a church building was realized 
before she left us, and that fortwo Sundays she was among 
the most interested listeners. With her going, another 
link with the early days of Unitarianism in New York is 
broken; but, aside from her own family, she has leit many 
spiritual children to bear witness to the “sweetness and 
light” which characterized her life. 


Ware” a position as companion or as managing 

housekeeper for widower’s family by a lady of 
middle age of unquestioned ability. Refers by permission 
to Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Address L. H., Care of 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 


1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genia! climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated ye suburb f miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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took for a theme, ‘‘Our Common Congrega- 
tionalism.” It was a pleasure to listen to 
a Trinitarian Congregationalist as he un- 
folded the synthesis of a working faith for 
the three denominations represented, and 
his presentation found ready acceptance. 
At short notice Rev. N. S. Hill substi- 
tuted for Rev. H. L. Buzzell, and pro- 
ceeded with the topic assigned, “The 
Future of the Liberal Church.” Gripping 
the subject, but wasting no time in chasing 
rainbows, he accepted the Broad Church as 
an inheritance, but suggested the moral 
imperative of adding DEPTH and COMPRE- 
HENSIVENESS. Work and sacrifice in be- 
half of the Church Spiritual Faith, and ours 
will be the American Catholic Church. 
The last address was delivered by Rev. L. G. 
Wilson of Boston, recently appointed sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It was fortunate that we could listen 
to an official message, irenic in tone, frater- 
nal in spirit, suggesting that the Liberal 
Christian denominations are called upon 
to do specific work, each after its law of 
denominational inheritance. This novel 
conference, seeking affinities of faith and 
a common purpose, illustrates the pervasive 
spirit now seeking larger expression: “In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; 
in all things, charity.” 


Churches. 

BANGor, Me.—The Independent Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Alva Roy Scott: 
The church building has been put in 
thorough repair,—the outside painted, the 
interior walls redecorated, new cushions, 
new carpets, and new windows of opalescent 
glass. The whole effect is in keeping with 
our stately colonial edifice. A new organ 
of size suitable for both church and recital 
music will be installed early in January. 
Nearly $11,000 will be expended, practically 
all of which sum has already been subscribed. 
About $500 was spent last spring in repairing 
and refrescoing the Memorial Parlors as 
the parish house is called. The reopening 
of the church on Sunday, November 10, 
was the Annual Reunion Day. A part of 
this service is the communion and a memorial 
to members deceased within the church year. 
The subject of the sermon was, ‘““A Memo- 
rable Heritage.” Notwithstanding the heavy 
rain, there was a large congregation. The 
Women’s Alliance which meets alternately 
for study programmes and practical work 
had fifty-five women at its opening meeting in 
October. The people are greatly rejoiced 
over the success of their undertakings. 


Harvarp, Mass.— First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. J. P. Sheafe: On October 30 
the parishioners gave Mr. and Mrs. Sheafe 
a very pleasant surprise, it being their thir- 
tieth wedding anniversary. After an in- 
formal reception, a very substantial token of 
appreciation and good will was presented 
With music and refreshments the evening 
passed all too quickly, and every one felt 
that another bond of sympathy and affection 
united pastor and people. 


OAKLAND, CaL_.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. W. D. Simonds. The pastor’s Sunday 
morning sermons for November were an- 
nounced as follows: ‘‘Booker Washington 
at the Boston Congress,” ‘“‘Channing’s 
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Sublime Idea: The Dignity of Man,” ‘‘The 
Sin against the Holy Ghost: Rejecting 
Truth,” “Thanksgiving Sermon: The Old 
New England Home.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—First Unitarian 
Church: On the 15th of September Rev. 
C. E. St. John began a three months’ engage- 
ment with the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia. On Monday, November 11, 
at the annual meeting of the society, with 
the largest attendance that has been known 
for several years, a unanimous call was given 
Mr. St. John to enter upon the permanent 
pastorate. A committee was appointed to 
wait upon Mr. and Mrs. St. John and bring 
them to the meeting. Their entrance was 


greeted by great applause, and the call ex-|_ 


tended by Mr. Horace, T. Potts, the presi- 
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and affection, Mr. St. John accepted the call, 
and the meeting resolved itself into a 
happy reception to the new pastor and 
his wife. 


TYNGSBORO, Mass.—The First Parish: 
A unanimous call has been extended to Rev. 
Napoleon S. Hoagland of Warwick, to be- 
come its pastor, Mr. Hoagland has accepted 
the call, and enters upon his work at once. 
He will move his family into the parsonage 


CHRONIC CONDITIONS 


may be overcome by the right treatment 
and care, amid agreeable environment. The 
new Woodside Booklet explains fully. 


DR. FRANK W. PATCH, 


dent. With brief remarks of appreciation Framingham, Mass. 
Report of the Condition of the 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
At the close of business, October 31, 1907, 
2 e 
as rendered to the Bank Commissioner 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Commonwealth of Mass. Capital Stock SBR . $1,000,000.00 
Bonds at Par . . . . . $550,000.00 Surplus Fund (earned) . . . 2,000,000,00 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 1,402,593.27 UNDIVIDED PROFITS— 
———— $1,952,593.27| Less Expenses, Interest and 
LOANS: 5 Taxes! Jsjaiec Rey ake ees 798,003.65 
Demand, with Collateral $3,261,725.57 DEPOSITS— 
Other Demand Loans . 177,000.00 Subject to Check . $10,395,358.11 
Time, with Collateral. . 4,132,627.52 For payment of Coupons, 
Other Time Loans . . . 1,417,835 94 (1 Oy ae ye Ae 226,006.75 
Mortgages of Real Estate 1,217,720.00 Certificates of Deposit 80,950.00 
———$10,206,909.03 Certified Checks . . 117,989.11 
Overdraktsy 3 wease ee 3413 2,730.93 —_———$10,820,303.97 
B.S.D. & T. Co. Stock in hands of Sinking Funds, Railroads : Hise 27,058.71 
Directors for distribution under Sinking Funds, Corporations . 16,736.78 
by-laws a eee 8,700.00 
Due from Reserve Banks . 1,453,211.91 
CASH: 
Currency and Specie $1,007,229.13 
Checks on other Banks 30,580.51 
Other Cash Items 148.33 
$1,037,957.97 
a See 7 
Total . « $14,662,103.11 Total . - « $14,662,103.11 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgages of Real Estate $4.763,343.36 | In Trust, under Wills and Trust Agree- 
Real Estate... . .. 1,664,149.45 | ments Rg ge ra . $11,447,949.31 
Railroad Stocks 2,629,742.84 | Income 29. 1 let) 1 > De Pe gaaaeing 
Railroa OnGsseaits . 5. 15,700.00 xe inistr: f 
T'S Governecat Bonds see col As Executor, Administrator, etc. 252,454.58 
City and County Bonds . 6 275.00 
Sundry Bonds. ... . 396,042.89 
Manufacturing Stocks 705,070.56 | 
Bank Stock . a 741,884.50 
Sundry Securities . .. . 700,575.64 |” 
Deposits in Savings Banks . 18,021.64 
Cash Principal—Income 88,389 .54 
ae ae 
Total . - $11,743,887 .92 Total . . $11,743,887.92 
Suffolk, ss. 


November 5, 1907. 


Personally appeared GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer, and CHARLES E. 
ROGERSON, President, and CHARLES E. ROGERSON, JAMES LONGLEY, 
NATHANIEL J. RUST, HENRY S. SHAW, WALLACE L. PIERCE, ALFRED L. 


RIPLEY, WILLIAM B. RICE, FRANK G. 


WEBSTER, JEROME JONES, ARTHUR 


F. ESTABROOK, GEORGE R. WHITE, COSTELLO C. CONVERSE, ABEL H. 


PROCTOR, GERARD C. TOBEY. 


ELWYN G. PRESTON, EDWARD WwW. 


HUTCHINS, R. M. SALTONSTALL, JAMES R. DUNBAR, CHARLES. F. FAIR- 
BANKS and GEORGE B. WILBUR, a majority of the board of directors of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and made oath to the truth of the foregoing statement, 


by them subscribed, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


Before me, 


HENRY A. FENN, Justice of the Peace. 


a 
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against the wall. 


Glen 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Snug Plain, and Handsome 
The Most Complete Cooking Range Made. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front Ash-Pan, |f 
Broiler Door, Grate and Cleanout door— all are handy. 
Kitchen doors do not interfere in setting this range, for 
either end as well as the back may be "placed squarely 


The Gas Range Attachment has three burmers in top, 
a large baking oven and a handy compartment for broil- 
ing, fitted with dripping pan and rack. The heat in both 


coal and gas ovens is registered by the wonderful Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indicator which shows 


at a glance when to put food in oven. 


Being really two ranges in one, it saves room in the kitchen. 


If a large amount of baking is required, both the Coal and Gas ovens can be operated at the 
same time, using one for meats and the other for pastry. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


as soon as the necessary preliminaries can 
be arranged, and the society is looking 
forward hopefully to a new period of useful- 
ness and prosperity. 


Personal. ~ 


Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., who 
went to England in August to supply the 
pulpit of the Effra Road Unitarian Church, 
London, during September and October, 
received early in October a unanimous and 
cordial invitation to become the minister 
of the congregation, and has accepted the 
invitation with the understanding, however, 
that personal considerations may perhaps 
make it necessary for him to return to 
America permanently next summer. This 
church includes in its congregation some of 
the most prominent and active Unitarians 
in England. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from Sept. 1 
to Noy. 1, 1907:— 


Sept. 12. Barngeble, Mass., Sunday-school........ $5.00 
21 Upton. Mass., Sunday-school..... + 30,00 
23. Rorer, Philadelphia, PP is = 5204s. f0 00 
24. wapaboro, N.C., Church and Sunday- 

1.00 

Oct. 16. citek ne ea ¢ Boston, Mass 10.00 
16. Mrs. S. H. Winkley, Bosto 10.00 
16. Mrs. W. W. Warren, Koston.. 10 00 
x6 Mrs. F. A Hackley, Tarrytown, N. Y.. 25.00 
‘16. Cs - ones, Boston.. 10.00 
16, F edge, Brookline... 10.00 
16. i J. F. Osgood, Boston. 10.00 
16. E.L Ripley, Boston.... 10.00 
16. F. S. Clark, Bosto} 10.c0 
16. as: Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass.. 10 00 
16. Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, Cambridge, 

DMighs Kis... 10 00 

16. Miss Emma Burrage, “Boston... 5.00 
16. H. A. Willis, Fitchburg, Mass 10.00 
16. ime Jones, Boston. 20.00 
17. T.M. Dillingham, "New York | 10.00 
17- Hartley Lord. Kennebunk, Me ... 10.co 
17. S. P. Mandell, Boston...............-+.-. 25 00 
17- Miss A. P. Rogers, Boston Sei eateaa de eee 10.00 
17. Mrs. Isaac Fenno, Roxbury, Mass...-.-. 10.0 
is 10.00 
10.00 

10.c0 

10.¢0 

10.00 


Oct. 19. Mrs. Edward Wells, Burlington, Vt...... 
19. Miss F. A. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa.... 
19. S. H. Howe, Marlborough, Mass.......- 
19. J. H. Gates, Burlington, Vt. 
21. Mrs. H. S. Grew, Boston.... 
22. New York, Lenox Avenue U 


Gay-School<. cn cewwie-ve ssc tek de eld dean ee 
. Mrs. Augustus Flagg, Boston......+0.+++ 
. Miss M. E. Ingals, Denver, Col,........+ 
. Mrs. G. F. Baker, New York City....... 
. BLS Grew, Boston’... wv... se. eee 
s. R. M. Barnard, Everett, Mass 
. Hingham, Mass., First Parish..... : 
Mrs. William Herbert, New York City.. 
Hon. Horace Davis, San Ssonatets Cle 
Nashua. N.H., Sunday-school.. : 
Ww. Baldwin, Boston. . 
- Miss A. R. Faulkner, Santa ‘Barbara, “Cal | 


RicHarp C, HumpurReys, 7veasurer. 


The Boston Sunday School Union. 


The meetings of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union for the remainder of the year 
are as follows: 

November 18. “A Graded Course of 
Study for Sunday-schools,”’ Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley. ‘‘The One-topic System Lessons,” 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman. 

December 16. ‘What 
mas mean to the Unitarian Child?” 
Samuel M. Crothers. - Special Music. 

Jan. 20, 1908. “Certain Fundamental 
Problems of the Sunday-school,”’ Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 

Feb. 17, 1908. ‘‘Sources of Religious In- 
struction for the Young”: (@) “Bible,” 
Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson. (0) “Ex- 
tra-Biblical,”’ Rev. Charles Edwards Park. 
(c) ““Nature,’’? Rev. George W. Kent. 

March 16, 1908. “The Value of Our Mes- 
sage to the Young,” Rev. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., President of Tufts 
College. 

April 20, 1908. Celebration of the Twenty-. 
fifth Anniversary of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston. 


should Christ- 
Rev. 


These meetings are held in the South Con- | 


gregational Church, corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, at 7 p.M., and all interested 


are welcome. Supper is served at 6 to dele- ) 


Any further informa- 
given by the Secretary, 
Mrs. C. S. STEBBINS. 
52 FAYETTE STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


gates and members. 
tion will be gladly 


A Rest Nap. 


Dr. Morse, the great geographer, had an 
original way of taking advantage of the 
benefit of a moment’s sleep, and of doing it 
in such a manner that he did not lose time 
from his work. When the sleepy feeling 
came over him as he worked late at his desk, 
he would place his wife’s darner in one of 
his hands and hold it between his knees, 
resting his elbow on his knee. Then he 
would yield to the impulse and shut his eyes. 
But, as soon as he really fell asleep, his hand 
would relax, and the sound of the wooden 
egg falling to the floor would awaken him. 
Strangely enough, the second of sleep that he 
had thus secured would be enough to let him 
work on for another period with new energy. 
Then he would go through the same process 
again.— Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., in Good 


Housekeeping. 
Have Faith in Yourself. 


Have faith in yourself! Have faith in 
your own power, your own thought, your own 
opinion, your own conviction of the right 
and true. You are sufficient in yourself for 
every task that God puts before you. You 
have power to do the deed, to speak the word, 
to resist the temptation, to achieve the noble, 
|to compel victory. If any man tells you 
that you are inherently weak and helpless, 
| believe him not, He but utters a libel and 
lalie. Youare not weak. You are strong,— 
strong enough to do and to dare all, strong 
|enough to stand alone, strong enough to live 
‘the life divine. Have faith in yourself! 
Paragraph Pulpit. 


$312 


Pleasantries. 


“Edgar is a splendid talker, isn’t he?” 
“One of the finest I ever escaped from.”— 
Life. 


What is a communist? 
ings ‘ 

For an equal division of unequal earnings. 
—The Corn Law Rhymer. 


“What have you in the shape of cucumbers 
this morning?”? asked the customer of the 
new grocery,clerk. ‘‘Nothing but bananas, 
ma’am,’’ was the reply. 


One who has yearn- 


“That man is so honest he wouldn’t steal 
a pin,” said the admiring friend. “I never 
thought much of the pin test,” answered Miss 
Cayenne. “Try him with an umbrella!”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Tf ye please, mum,’’ said the ancient 
hero, in an appealing voice, as he stood at 
the back door of the cottage on wash-day, 
“T’ve lost my leg”— ‘Well, I ain’t got it,” 
snapped the woman, fiercely. And the door 
closed with a bang. 


“And so she is very queenly? I suppose 
she’s the kind of woman who is never afraid 
to enter the grandest drawing-room.” “Oh, 
more majestic than that! She’s the kind 
of woman who’s never afraid to enter her 
own kitchen.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Indignant Citizen: ‘“‘Say! Your boy threw 
a stone at me just now and barely missed 
me.’’ Mr. Grogan: ‘‘Yez say he missed ye?” 
Indignant Citizen: ‘‘That’s what I under- 
stood myself to remark.’’ Mr. Grogan: “It 
was not my b’y.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


An eminent man, who is a strict abstainer 
from both wine and animal food, is obliged, 
in consequence of this peculiarity, to refrain 
from dining out. He entertains, however, 
an occasional kindred spirit. One such 
was recently at his table. ‘“You ought to 
have seen them,” said the eminent man’s 
son, ‘‘rioting over boiled carrots!” 


The other day a bright little newsboy was 
running along, yelling: “‘Extry!> Nine lives 
lost!” A man bought a paper. ‘‘Show me 
the account of the loss of so many lives,” 
he said. The youngster opened the paper 
and pointed to an item about an inch and a 
half long. ‘‘There it is,” he said. It was 
headed ‘‘ Arrested for Killing a Cat!” 


PHILOSOPHIC SPECULATION. 


I wonder if Immanuel “Cant” 
Was really such a hypocrite? 

If Comte was no a-count—I shan’t, 
I fear, get at the truth of it. 


Did Schelling use a pail or can? 
Has Mrs. Eddy waterfalls? 
To think that Nietzsche’s Overman 
Perhaps forgot his overalls. 
—Waulliam Wallace W hitelock. 


Bobby’s mother was often distressed by her 
small son’s lapses from correct speech, all 
the more because his reports from school 
were always so good. 

“Bobby,” she said plaintively, one day, 
“why do you keep telling Major to ‘set up’ 
when you know ‘svt up’ is what you should 
say?’’ 

“Oh, well, mother,” Bobby answered hast- 
ily, “‘of course I have lots of grammar, but I 
don’t like to waste it on Major when he 
doesn’t know the difference, being a_dog.” 
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lf a Man Die 
Shall He Live Again? 


is the question the American Institute for Scientific Re- 
search is trying to solve by scientific methods. The lead- 
ing scientists of England, Europe and the United States 
are engaged in this work. Gladstone said, ‘‘ Psychical 
Research is the most important work which is being done 
in the world—by far the most important.” The Institute 
earnestly desires the co-operation of every one interested 
in the subject. For membership blanks address W. S. 
Crandall, Chairman Membership Committee, Room F, 
154 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


.. - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxford 
Educational, 


° SS Daughters of the late 
) well-known educa 
The Misses Allen wel-known educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
irls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
he marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. | 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes; 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 

fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 

board. T.P.F , Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH, 


Individual 


Cc trade-mark criss 


STALS, 


Health Cereals. 
ake and Biscuit. 


Perfect Breakfast4 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL, Edited by 

Rev. Cuas.W.WeEnpTE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress 8t. De 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

ms copy. Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 
.. Boston. 


HURCH 
= CRREETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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